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THE VIOLETS WHISPER. 





BY ADA TREVANIC2, 


Think of the flow'rets culled for thee 
lu perfumed vest of deepest bive, 
Though many a blossom thou may’st see 
Of prouder mien and gayer bee. 


Recal! the eyes which sought thy own 
Through the bright dews of falling tears ; 
The color from our leaves is flown, 
Their sapphire heaven still fair appears. 


Ob | though thy lips have breathed ‘farewell, '’ 
And Time hath bid SI comer Geek, 

Let tender theughts and memories 
Like deathless violets in thy heart. 


WON BY WEALTH. 


A Tale of a Wedding-Ring. 


WY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘¥ROM GLOOM TO 8UN- 
LIGHT,’’ WEAKER THAK A WOMAN,”’ 
“THE SHADOW OF A 4{X,”’ 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XI. 
R. DALE sat in his room; on the table 
before him lay pamphlets, papers, re- 
ports, all of which he had been resolutely 
studying. But from each page a lovely 
face looked at him. 

“Paul, Paul, lam Ismay — your wife,” 
sounded ever in his ears. 

He studied hard; he tried to drown the 
voice ; but there was the face and there was 
the voice. He had been haunted all night 
by both. 

“Itis my own fault,"’ he said to himself 
“I went to that ball purposely to see her—I 
thought to satisfy the hunger of my heart, 
to still the fever of my longing, by looking 
onoe more on her face, and it has been ‘the 
worst thing I could have done. How dares 
she to think I could forgive her? Forgive 
such a wrong as that! No; notifI were a 
peasant and she were a princess !”’ 

He turned again to his books, put the 
lovely face seeined toshine on the small 
page, 

The morning sun came bright andj warm 
intothe room; there was a fragrance ot 
mignonette and heliotrope which brought 
the garden at Ashburnham back freshly to 
hisinind. He laid down his pen with * 
sigh of despair. 

“How am I to work,” he said, “if I am 
troubled in this way ?? 

“A lady wishes to see you, sir,” announo- 
ed the servant. “She would not give her 
name, but said her business was very im- 
portant.”’ 

‘Show her in here,” he said. “It isabout 
some subscription, or charity I suppose.” 

He looked once more at his book, to note 
the page, and when he raised his eyes again 
he saw Ismay standing near him — Ismay, 
his beautiful wife, once so beloved. The 
morning sunbeams fell upon her lovely face 
on her swinging dress, on the mass ofgolden 
brown hair, on the white hands so tightly 
clasped. She looked at him eagerly. 

‘Paul !’’ she cried. ‘You are Paul; neither 
your changed name nor your changed posi- 
tion can deceive me. You are Paul — my 
husband.”’ 

She went up to him with an eager step— 
4 knelt at his feet and raised her face to 











“Speak one word to me,” shesaid. “I 
am Ismay ; and, ob, Paul, I am come to pray 
you to pardon me—to implore you to take 
me back—to tell you how IT am, 
how sorry for my sip.” 

The words died on her lips in a passion of 
tears. The stern pride and coldness of his 
face frightened her. He drew away from 
the touch of the white jewelled hands. 

“I have no wife,” he said. “The woman 
1 loved with my whole soul, who promised 
ine her truth and faith, deserted me. 3 
bave no wife.” , . 





Her voice was broken with sobs as she 
answered him. 

“I know ft was wrong—cruelly, wickedly 
wrong—but I was tempted, and I fell. Oh, 
Paul, be merciful to me! I was so young, 
so vain, 80 weak. Forgive me, and take me 
back.” 

She might have seen how terrible wag the 
struggle—great drops stood upon his fore- 
head, his whole frame trembled. 

“You ask me to take you back. Why? 
Tell me why.” . 

‘Because I love you—-because it seeins to 
me that my soul has been ina long sleep. 
It has awakeried and knows no rest. My 
heart cries for you—I Jove you. Take me 
back, Paul.” 

‘‘You were happy enough for many years 
without me,’’ he said. 

“No, I was not happy—I was intoxicated 
with vanity. I was engrossed in pleasure— 
I was given up heart and soul to the world. 
I never stopped to think—I never dared to 
do so—I have lived asin a dream. I have 
awakened from that dream, and I am here, 
kneeling at your feet, praying you to pardon 
me.” 

“Do you remember that you robbed me 
of any son,”’ he asked—/hat took him 
from me, and never thought of my claim to 
his love as well as your own?” 
adn bowed her head, while the tears rain- 

from her eyes. 

“IT am guilty,” she said — “oh, so gulity, 
Paul! I pray you forgive mé and take me 
back.’’ 

“You feel that you will not be happy 
again unless I do so, Ismay?" 

““Never!’’ she replied. 

“Then listen to me. The hour of my 
vengeance has‘come at last. What I euffer- 
ed when you left me, only Heaven knows. 
The agony of death cannot equal the agony 
of outraged love and despair. I will not 
tell you of all my pain lest you showd pity 
me, and [ will have none of your pity; but 
in my anguish I swore that I weuld take 
vengeance. . 

‘Now the time has come when I can keep 
my vow—when I can send you from my 
feet—when I can refuse your prayer, and 
tell you that never, never more shall you be 
wife of mine!’ 

Bhe bowed her nead with a deep, bitter 
sob, and then she raised her arms and tried 
to clasp them faithfully round his neck. 
But he drew back and caught her hands in 
his; he would take no caress from her. He 
held her hands so tightly that he left great 
red marks upon them. , 

“Women — weak, vain, light of purpose, 
light of love — what do you know of the 
depths of a man’s heart? What doyou know 
ofthe force of his passion, the strength of his 
love? Weak, frail, easily led, ready to sell 
your dearest and best tothe first bidder, 
you think you can play with a man’s heart 
as children play witha bell! You think 


! that you may lay a man's life in ruin—blight 
| it, drive him mad with desjpair—and then 


win him back with a sinile and a caress !"’ 

She raised her beautiful white face to his; 
her quivering lips could hardly utter a 
sound, 

“T own that I am guilty; I make no ex- 
cuse. I pray you pardon me. You loved 
me so dearly once, Paul ; for that love’s sake 
forgive, me now.” 

He then raised his head with a warning 
gesture. 

“Do not raise an evil spirit within me,” 
he cried—“do not, if you are wise, remind 
me of thut love!” 

His voice was harsh, bis manner stern. 

‘You are so changed,” she sobbed ; ‘you 
are so altered.”’ 

““Who has changed me? Who turned my 
strong, bright, glad young’ life into living 
death? Who changed love into hate? 
Whose fault is it that for long years I have 
been ready to curse my tate and die ?”’ 

“I will try t make amends,’'-ehe pieaded. 





| matter ?”’ 





me 

“Oh, Paul, forgive fe! I will be sohumble 
so good. Lam not the same—my soul is 
awake. 1 care no more for anything on 
earth but you.’’ 

“It is too late,” he returned. “Years ago 
no wifely love, no pity pleaded for me; no 
voice in your heart asked. mercy for the 
mwn whom you were dooming toa living 
death. And my only fiult was loving you!’ 

“Love me aguin,"’ she said ; ‘try meagain, 
IfI could die to undo my fault, I would,” 

‘Listen tome. If by my refusal I broke 
your heart and wine, i would mill refuse. 
You yteliied to vanity, I yield ‘to pride. I 
will not take back ‘to my heart and my 
home the woman who deserted, me because 
I could not minister to her vanity. You 
left me because Iwas poor; I am rich now, 
and I refuse to take you bach.” 

She shrank shuddéring aa though he had 
struck her a sudden blow. 

“You refuse ?” she le 

“Yes, absolutely. I never wish to see 
your false face or listen to your false voice 
again.’’ 

‘The beautiful face drooped until it was 
hidden from his eyes. He rose from his 
chair, évery limb trembling; he could not 
have borne the sight of ft another moment. 

‘fYou have sought this interview,’’ be 
said, trying toapeak calmly; “let it end. 
Do not aay I havea hard beart—you broke 
my heart years ago. I bid you farewell.” 

ie heard hef cry to Heaven to have mor- 
ey on her—he saw her fall with her face to 
the ground. He stood for a moment half 
heaitating. 

“If I speak to her again—if I touch her—I 
am lost,” he cried, and then he left the room 
and summoned his housekeeper. 

“There isa lady in the Mbrary —she is 
ill,” he said. “Be very kind to.her. When 
she is better, sent for a cab; she will want 
to go home.” 

And he himself left the house lest any 
cry ot hers should reach him and he should 
go back to her. 

“I have had my revenge,” he said to 
himself; “but never yet did vengeance cost 
so dear.”’ 

* ae * . 2 2 

Lord Carlsawood looked up in dismay. 
He had been dining out, and Mra. Waldron 
had given orders that she was not at home 
to any one. 

He was pleased to find her alone ; the din- 





The white face drooped — her hands fell 
nervously — the words died away on her 
colorless lips, and the next minute Ismay 
Waldron, the beautiful woman, the unhap- ~ 
' py wife, lay white and senseless at the old 
man's feet. 

He moaned as he bent over her. 

“T have killed her!"’ he said. “She isthe 
victim, not of her vanity, but of my pride. 
T have alain her!” 

Some hours afterwards Lord Carlswood 
sat by Ismay's bedside. A grave-faced doo 
tor was there, and he Icoked as though he 
had no very favorable verdict to give. 
Iamay lay quite unconscious, No word 
that was uttered fel) on her ears, 

“You say,’’ repeated the old lord, “that 
she has had some great shock ?”’ 

““Yeos,’’ was the grave reply, ‘this illness 
comes from the mind, not the body; there 
has been astrain upon the mind, and that, 
followed by a shook, has been too much for 
a not over-strong brain.” 

Lord Carlawood looked at him. 

“She is in danger, you think?” 

“She lies in the very shadow of death,” 
said the dootor ; “human skill can avail her 
but very little.’’ 

Days passed, and the shadow of déath did 
not pass from the house. It seemed to those 
who watched Isinay so anxiously that she 
was conscious at times, but even then she 
lay with closed eyes, heedless of everything 
and every one around her. 

A fortnight had elapsed, and one evening 
she looked at the nurse who stood by her 
bedside. 

“Will yon tell Lord Carlswood I want 
him ?’’she said ; and the old lord hastened to 
obey the call. 

“Are we quite alone?’’ she asked. “I 
want to speak to you.”’ 

He kissed the worn face, he held fondly 
in his own the thin, white hands, 

“My darling what can I do for you?” he 
asked. 

She raised her large, mournful eyes to his 
face. 

“Grandfather,” she said, ‘I have not long 
to live.’’ 

He would have interrupted her, but she 
held up her hand for silence. 

“T have never been what people call re- 
ligious,’’ she said; ‘but I am going to die. 
I shall have to face the great Judge. What 
shall I answer about my duty as a wife?”’ 

The old lord looked distressed ; he tried 





ner had fatigued him, and he was giad of 
the prospect of a quiet evening. Be had | 
drawn his chair to the window, making | 
some careless remark to her abov} the 
warmth and beauty of the night. There was 
no reply, and the old lord thought she had | 
not heard him. Afteratime he spoke to. 
her again, and again there came no reply. | 
She was standing by the open window, her | 
face hidden troin him. 

“What are you thinking of 7’ heasked. 

Then sheturned to him, and her face 
frightened hin, it was so white, with color- 


| less lips and shadowed eyes—the face of one | 


who had received a mortal blow ; she seeined | 
almost unconscious of his presence, unable | 
to understand his words. He was shocked | 
and terrified—he went to her and took beth 
ber hands in his. 

“Tamay,” he said, “what is the matter, 
my dear child ?”’ 

The eyes she raised to his were dazed and | 
heavy with grief. 

“What has happened to you?” he cried. 
‘You look so ill, you frighten me; you look 
as though you were dying. What in the | 


“T have seen Paul,’ she replied, and the 
tone of her voice was 80 changed, #0 hoarse, 
so altered that he did not know it. “I have | 
seen Paul,” she repeated, “and I asked him 
to take me back because I love him so — 
because | am so guilty, so wretched — and — 
he would not. Hesaid I hed broken his 


to soothe her. 

“You will soon get better, Ismay; do not 
despair.’’ 

“But some time or other I must die. 
What am I tosay? You tempted me—what 
shall I say?” 

The words smote him like a sharp-edged 
sword. Were this death and fear of judg- 
ment the result of what he had done, the 
consequence of his sin? The mournfal ayes, 
the faltering voice, the frightened face filled 
him with disinay. 

“Do you wish it all undone, Ismay?’ he 
asked. 

“Yes,”’ she whispered, faintly. “I would 
give my life to undo it; but it is too late — 
Paul says Ao.”’ 


She was too weak for tears, but the 


| anguish of her face frightened him. 


“T went to ask hin to take ime back; | 
would willingly have been poor with bim. 
But he is rich now. He would not take me 
back ; and it is killing me. Iam afraid to 
die—my life has been so empty, my sin #o 

Then she fell back faint and exhausted. 
He rose in alarm to call for help; bat she 
caught his hand. 

“Tell ine before you go—you tempted me 
— youare old and wise — tell me, what 
answer shall I give in extenuation of my 
sin ?" 

“May Heaven pardon me!" said the old 


heart years ago, and the thought is killing | man. “T do not know.” 


. 
me.” 


= 


He eould uot bear it; be gave one more 
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child, he had caused unutterable sorrow 
and done immeasurable wrong. 

What excuse could he offer? The ree 
sons that had once seémed all sufficient to 
him now eepeeres weak and worthless. He 
too was afraid, and wished the deed undone. 


“I m have adopted the ohild, 
have a Geshend and wife together,” 


thought. 

“T have done wrong. For a Carlawood to 
acknowledge that means that he must 
frankly own it and atone for it. I, who 
prided myself on my long descent, on my 
unblemished honor, on my stainless name 
—I must go to this man and ask his forgive- 
heas.’’ 

+ He went again to Ismay,and from her 
learned where Paul was. 

His wonder was great at gy | in the 
new member, the gifted orator, the “man 
of the people,’’ Paul Waldron, bis grand- 
child's husband. 

He dared not walt to express his surprise. 
She wasin great danger, and he believed 
that her husband's presence would save 


her. 

Her life seemed ebbing fast. Heaven help 
him if he should be too ! 

Once more Paul was disturbed at his 
books,thi stime it was by the unex an- 
nounceiment of ‘Lord lawood."' He had 
heard nuthing of his wife's iliness. He had 


resolved upon leaving England after that 
interview—he could net look upon her face 


n. 

@ rose from his seat when he heard the 
name, and stood ready to receive his visi- 
tor. 

At last they stood face to face, the injurer 
and the injured, the proud peer and the 
proud cominoner. 

Paul saw astately figure bent before him, 
a grand old + J apse with emotion 
and pale with d 

In his courtly, h-bred fashion, Lord 
Carlswood held out his hand. 

“I have done you a grievous wrong, sir,"’ 
he said, “and Lamhere to ask your par- 
don."’ Lord Carlawood was gazing into a 
face as proud as his own. 

“I have no on to give, Lord Carls- 
wood," was the haughty reply. ‘lt is too 
late to ask it.”’ 

“You must not refuse me,"’ said the old 
nobleman. 

“Years ago, Lord Oarlswood, you tempted 
from me my wife, whom I loved as no man 
ever loved a woman before; you took from 
ine my child; you laid my life bare and 
desolate; you robbed me of every hope. 
For such wrongs I have no pardon.” 

The old man bent his head with a humility 
rare in him. 

“I did wrong, sir. I did not think so at 
the time; I see it now. I did a > 
wrong. Iam an old man, and I ask you to 
fi ve me."’ 

‘You ask an impossibility,’ was the stern 


-_ 

‘f come of a proud race,” continued the 
old man; ‘‘no nan springing from it ever 
bent his knee in supplication to his fellow- 
man. I do it to you.” 

Paul half turned away; he saw tears 
gathering in the old nobleman's eyes. 

7 shall look upon myself as an assassin 
unleas you give me your pardon," he oon- 
tinued. “It was I who wronged bpm not 
Isinay your wife. I tempted her—I studied 
every foible, every weakness of her charac- 
ter. 

“T lured her away from you, and it is not 
just that she should bear the blame.’’ 

Paul stood In silence for afew minutes 
and then he said: 

“I do not understand your motive for ask- 
ing my a we 

ord Carlswood looked at him in surprise. 

“You did not know that she was ill! Is 
may is dying, sir! Iam sure, sure, if you 
would go to her, if you woul — kindly 
to her, she would live—she would bet- 
ter. You must not refuse me. For the 
love of Heaven, come and visit her!"’ 

“Ismay dying!’’ repeated Paul, inter- 
rupting the onate words. 

“Come with me; if she dies, I shall feel 
that I have killed her ;"" and Paul looking 
saw that the old man's eyes were full of 
tears. 

“In the presence of death,’’ he said, 
kindly, ‘‘all human love and hate disap- 


pears. I will go with you.” 
“And you Si rgive me?" said the low 


ice. 
“There was a short struggle, and then Paul 
laid his hand on the trembling arm. “TI 


forgive you,” he said; and they left the 
house together. 


ra 


Gently and noiseleasiy they went up the 
broad siaircase that led to Ismay's room. 
They passed the marble statues that gleam- 
ed palely between the — the 
“Eee “yy scaneibenes aivele 

on ’ 
ht to himeel “It was for this she 
sold my love.” 

‘Then the bitterness died out of bis heart. 

She was dying, and he was going to her to 


Dariawood pointed to the door of her 
room. 


THE SATURDAY 


“You had better in alone’) he antdape 
Peal, turn the knadie, quietly in. 

He never the scene. bright 
sunshine came in, softened and subdued 
through the shade of the rose-colored blinds 


and now she lay d . aaid. 
She was 90 young when they tempted her 
tempted her ugh 
her love of all that was beautiful and lux- 
urtous, 

She had not left him for another—she had 
never given one thought toany other ; frail 
and feeble as her love waa, she had given it 
all to him. . 

And now abe lay dying—never to give her 
love to any one n. 

Was it true, as she said, that her woman’s 
oot was only but just awakened. Jt might 


“And in the awakening she turned t 
”* he sald—*‘no one else but me.” 
hat she must have suffered to be b t 
so near death because he would not forgive 
her? 

How she must have loved him after all! 
Her whole heart must have yearned for 
him. 

Was it notthbrough love of him that she 
lay dying? As he thought of that, the last 
oa of pride and anger died out of his 

eart. 

How she must have loved him! He re- 
membered that and nothing else. He bent 
down and kissed the thin white hand. 

When he raised nis face she was looking 
at him—the sweet eyes were fixed on 
his face. She did not seem surprised to see 
him. 

“Paul,” she whispered. “Am I dream- 
ing?” 

“My darling,”’ he said, gently, clas 
her in his arms, ‘you are not dreaming. 
am here to love you, to win you back to life 
and to make you so ha that we shall 
both fo the wretch a 

He her, and the beautiful wan face 
drooped on his breast. She tried to put her 
arms round his neck, but they fell weak 
and helpless by her side. 

“Put my arms round your neck,darling,”’ 
she whispered; “and, if I have to die, let 
me die #o."’ 

Tears were raining down his cheeks—her 
weakness touched him as her beauty never 
could have done. 

“You shall not die, sweet,”” he said, ‘if 
the strength of a mighty love can bring you 
back to life.’’ 

Then, kneeling by her side, holding her 
tightly clasped in his arms, he told her the 
story of his love and his sorrow—of his life 
since he had lost her. 

She was happy asa lost child restored to 
ita mother's arms. 

“‘How strong love is!'’ she whispered to 
him. “I feel while you love me so 
dearly I cannot die.’’ 

He soothed her with the long-silent music 
ot loving words, until the sweet eyes grew 
heavy, and then she said : 

“Paul, you will not leave me if I sleep? 
Let me wake and find = here.” 

Waking, she found him there, and his 
love did for her what the doctor had said 
human skill could not do—it brought her 
back to life. oe 

Once, as Paul was sitting talking to her 
she held her left hand up to him with a 
smile. It was thin and ae 

“Look,” she said; “my ring is getting too 
large for me."’ 

He kissed the white hand and the gold 
ring. She smiled. 

‘“‘Paul,’’ she said, gently, “who would 
think there was such a story attached to my 
wedding-ring ?"’ 


os we 

Ismay recovered, and when she was once 
more herse}]f Lord Carlswood declared that 
he would interfere no more, that she should 
accom her husband to his home, yet 
still be acknowl as his granddaughter. 

By that time he grown to have a sin- 
eee and awarin true liking for 

aul, 

He admired his talents and respected his 
independence. 

They made a compromise. Ismay went 
to her husband, and Lionel remained with 
a ee, his heir. Paul sa 
aughingly that he can spare one son, for 
theoid walls of Ravensdale resound with 
childish laughter and the music of chil- 
dren’s voices. 

There are times when Is is inclined 
to think that all ed for the best. 

“I should never have been a sensible or a 
contented woman if I had not suffered,” 
she would say to her husband, with a smile. 
There are tears in her eyes and smiles on 
ber lips when she tells the story of her 
wedding-ring. 

(THE EXD] 


———————_ 
——) ee 


“I wis to ask the Court,” said a face 
tious barrister, who had been called to testify 
as an expert, “if I am compelled to come 
ee ee eee have AP meen 

terest, give a legal noth- 
ing? Yon, Tee, cutaialy,” replied the 
is worth.” judge; “give it for what it 








-———— © 
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The King’s Wedding _| ,,0zs.ttersother mak down tobe era, 
BY WILSON BENWOR, H a Sscrpa sa tee rey. 


RETTY AMALIE stood amid the clus- 
{sas of her t&ther’s vineyard, 
eagerly for her lover’s com- 


bove her arched of that vivid bi 
neous tp nolamne cies ae its 
unknown. 


‘Bat here are the papers,sign 
plete,’ answered Pierre, flourishing trium- 
a | a document which he 

is pocket. 

Amalie could neither read nor write; but 
she touched the cabalistic letters upon 
agreement with a wondering, tender lookin 
her eyes which made Pierre b aloud. 

“Ah, little one, take care,” he said, play- 
fally, ‘the figures might burn.” 

Amalie's red lips curled into a pout. 

‘It is wrong to make fun of me, Pierre. It 
is not strange that you know so much more 
than can be put into a woman’s brain.”’ 

Pierre kissed away the momentary cha- 
grin, then he said,seriously: 

uN every- 


© years 
which have gone by since we were monenia- 
ed to one another have not seemed so long 
as the days wil] now,until all the prelimina- 
ries are over, ——- man So vey 
“Are inarried 6 alwa r than 
lovers, Pierre 1’? eked Amalie thought- 


fully. 

of so, why do the women often w to 
have such sour careworn looks? You know 
Cecile, theshopkeeper’s wife, how happy 
and handsome she looked upon her w 
ding-day, and now she’s as withered and 
cross-loo as—as an old witch.” 

“Tt depends a little upon one’s husband, 
I hope you don’t think I am like Cecile’s 
old shopkeeper. He’s rich, but that’s all 
you can say in his favor.’’ 

Amalie laughed merrily, and patted 
— prown cheek with her dimpled 

ngers. : 

“You need not think to get a compliment 
from me, Pierre. Every one knows that 
you “ he are as much alike as two peas in 
one “a 

“Amalie,have you thought that the festivi- 
ties for the king's are to come off 
next week? Let us have thingsin trim to 
go and celebrate our y wy look- 

at the fireworks. Think of it 6 same 
things which are to show the joy of a royal 
pair,shall tell the same story to our hearts.” 

Amalie’s eyes shone like stars at the 
thought. 

She said, softly: 

‘‘Yea, Pierre, we will go and take part in 
the beautiful queen’s celebration, and we 
will make a return to her by asking the 

God to bless her and her ro hus- 


5 


d, at the same time we pray to Him for 
oursel ves.’’ 
“That js a good thought, my own ; for the 


prayers Of thehumble are of as much ac- 
count to the Great Father as are those raised 
from the precincts of a throne.” 

The royal celebration which was 
referred to by Pierre and Amalie, was in 
honor of the nuptials of Louis XVI., and 
the lovely young Austrian princess, Marie 
Antoinette. 

Huge scaffolds were in course of erection, 
upon which elaborate fireworks were to be 
_s off; ona Ge ple maaned forward 
t portion of the gay spectacle with eager 
ex pectance, and without thought of dan- 

r. 


Oerarly in the day Pierre called for Amalie. 
She was d in bridal white,and wore 
around her neck a chain which had been her 
mother’s. 
This, and a cluster of flowers, was all 
that contrasted with the purity of her cos- 


tume. 
Pierre looked uncommonly well in his 
best suit, with his ourly b hair and 


sae dark eyes, and look of intense hap- 
ness. 

Many eyes were turned ny to- 
wards the young couple as they join the 
throng of _— rians journeying towards 
the great city. 

It been a day of pure enjoyment. 

“I have never been so hap n all my 
lite,’’ ane Amalie to _ a “One 
day like this is worth a lifetime of common 
days. It is like being in heaven.” 

“I am glad you feel so,’’ said Pierre, “for 
it is our wedding-day, you know; and one 
should have something to single it out from 
amongst all the rest.’’ 

The spectacle was as magnificent as it had 
promised to be. 

Suddenly a blaze was seen darting swiftly 
along one of the stagings. 

Then a cry of disinay rose from the as- 
sembled multitudes, forthe fire had reach- 
ed a mass of rockets which had been laid in 
an - eerie heap awaiting arrang- 
men 

It was plain to the most inexperienced e 
that a terrible catastrophe was lapending’ 

A hoarse undertone arose, like the voice 
of the mighty ocean ; but in this instance 
it came from the surging crowds who turn- 
ed to fly if possible from the swift-coming 


danger. 
‘AL. the merciless trampling, heavy feet 
of woman 
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must leave lying 
caught up the inanimate form, 
strength almost superhuman, 
until he had reached a place of safety. 
Then he laid his burthen down, with » 
aotens “Thank Heaven” trembling upon 
Then he bent to kiss the pale face which 
he had been holding next his laboring 
heart du his wild le for life. 
With his first look at it he started back 
with a feeling that his eyes must have de/ 
ceived him. ; 
The full horror of the truth was for a mo. 
“Sn ane i , 
n m urry he cau u 
young girl—but not Amalie. ve 
He saved a stranger. 
The shock was too great. 
With a low agonized unoan he sank down 
upon the ground in a dead faint. 
t was hours before he came to himself, 
At first he lay in a dull confused state, al- 
™Thea, with 8 shock, exme task 
en, with a caine recolleo- 
tion and all its attendant horrors. 
Ab, the tearing grinding pain at be he 
, the ng gr n at his heart. 
Would it ever coane the thought. 


But a f in an re) room 
presses, and a hearty good-natared 
a Boe thet of one of his fellow-work- 
men—, in upon him. 

“You have come to, Pierre, I sta” 

Then as Pierre covered his face with a 
groan, he said: 

“Cheer up, man; it’s not so bad 


you think. I was right behind when 
Amalie gave out, and I saw you had Picked 


up the wrong one. So I lifted the other 
carried her | ive as easy as if she'd 
been a baby, and if you hadn’t keeled over 
so sudden like, when you found out that 
the poor little girl you had saved wasn’t 
your own, I'd have soon comtorted you.” 
The ae ——. his sorrow was almost 
as overcoming to Pierre as his f 
previously beon. oF re, 
But after a time he controlled himsélf 


sufficiently to go with his friend and seek: 


out the wife he had thought numbe with 
~ —. at ™ se 

6 found her in com with a 
stranger, the sight of have face wlons 
back the keen agony which he had felt 
when he first saw it, and knew that it was 
not Amalie’s. 

But when she kissed his hands in her en- 
thusiastic French fashion, and called him 
her preserver, and when he had strained 
Amalie to his faithful heart again and 
all feelings vanished but those of the pur- 
est — and thankagiving. 

“Truly, my own, we shall have reason to 


remember our marriage !” he whisper- 
ed softly. “It needs notthe king’s wed- 
ding festivities to fasten it upon our minds. 
Ah, Amalie, it is not often t. one’s dead 


comes again to life. Let us kneel and 
thank Heaven.”’ 


‘*Yes,’’ said Amalie reverently, “and we 
will thank Heaven every day of our lives.” 


The Doctor’s Daughter. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 











FTWEEN the doctor's daughters, 
Etherington—well, there is simply no 
choice. Julie is a singularly charming 

young lady. 

“A perfectly delicious blonde, you know, 
and plays and sings charmingly. Rodwe 
was sweet on her, but her father wouldn't 
hear of it—he was poor. ; 

“But 7 have a fortune—are highly 
eligible. So expect you go to Sweetlands 
to ed val fate."’ 

to bly; but 1 have little faith. I have 
been to meet itso often and failed,” an- 
swered Ignace Etherington the artist with a 
smile, as he pulled on gloves and took 
up his valise. ‘ 

“There is another daughter—older or 


younger, I forgot which—a ver n 
aerely domestic tastes; Poll 4 lala fee 


her name is. As I say, there is no choice. 
Well, good- y » x luck to you, 
Etherington !” and J Rosenfelt shook 


hands warmly with his brother artist. 
: bo ge Etherington went down to Sweet 
an 

For a whole pleasant summer he was to 
stroll and sketch in the woods there, 
after a winter’s illness and confinement tos 
sick chamber, the prospect was very allur- 


i . 

,— was familiar with the locality, 
which he was not, and Etherington bed os 
turally inquired as to whether he were like 
ly to meet any agreeable young ladies ix 
his rural retreat. 

He had been informed at once that there 
SEY we este eae ee 
excellence, was e. 

The Lisle mansion was to: be his hesd- 
quarters—Dr. Lisle his host. 

Three months of sickness had freshened 
him to active life. 





and chifdren in ths wild wrrer, 
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im, the lawns lay silken in the | already more than in love 
omk f of the western aky, the notes, of a state of chronic en bee ant in 
piano ne sweetly through open = - condi 
oe oof the wide inanston ahead. lived. mestic “ © in which she 
The first view of his summer's home was The a wad aiteting $6 'he 


ractive. 
waddenly his foot struck a book lying in 


ed first at the 
fiv-leaf, where he read pencil “Pauline 
. | .” 

That is my book. if you please, sir,’’ 
syllabled a clear voice, and a young girl 
sitting on one oe the rustic acets ‘under the 
ocus vith a , a kitte portfol 

—_e hich she was writti _ 


ng, rose 


th. 
ob picked it up, and o 


tched out her white hand. 
wiphe had dark-blue eyes like wood violets,a 
white forehead, waves of brown hair, put 
simply back from two little ears, 

As she looked out from # low hang bough 
of the locusts, she was to Etherin an 
apparition fair indeed. 

“Miss Lisle ?"’ 

“Yes,” she said, simply. 

“Allow me to introduce myself. I am 
Ignace Etherington, andITamto stay here 
for the summer, I believe.”’ 

She seemned making an effort to recollect 
something. 

“] think I heard papa speak of you some 
time ago, but I did not know when you 
were coming. When I spoke to you,” she 
added, “I thought you wore a stranger 
siinply strolling across the grounds, as 
ple occasionally inake a cross-cut to the river 
so. I will walk uptotho house with you 
and find my father.’ 

She took the portfolio, the book, and the 
kitten in ber arms, and the dog followed 
her—Etherington observant meanwhile of a 
certain great ameter in her dress, which 
was of some plain dark stuff. 

He had thought Miss Lisle to be fairer—. 
this girl’s complexion was not brilliant, her 
hair not golden—not his idea of a blonde at 
all, whatever Jack Rosenfelt might think. 

She was not fairly handsome either. 

The attraction which she saw and felt lay 
in a girlish dignity and pprity, which were 
very sweet. 

A few steps brought them to the main en- 
trance of the house, where, under a swing- 
ing parrot’s hoop, Dr. Lisle stood smoking 
his meerschaum. 

He welcomed Etherington warmly. 

“Just in time for a country supper, my 
boy,” he said. 

And Etherington responded : 

“I have brought a country appetite to it.”’ 

“That is good news to hear of an invalid. 


My —— is now 5 her duty,’’ with 
aslight frown. “I think I smell the toast 
burning.” 


Witn a very evident start and change of 
color, the young girl darted away—to appear 
at the table fifteen minutes later with a plate 
of toast exquisitely browned, and with a 
face evidentivy burned in preparing it. 

At the saine inoment there entered at an- 
other door a radiant creature. 

A robe of snowy white, knotted with 
azure ribbons, envelo her. 

A face of creain and roses looked serenel 
forth upon the world from a crown of gold- 
en hair worth its weight in ducats. 

“My daughter Julie,’’ announced the doo- 
tor, witha flush of pride. “I think you 
have already inade acquaintance with Pol- 
ly” designating his youngest daughter with 
a slight inovement of the head. 

Julie inurinured a silvery salute with per- 
fect sel f- possession. 

M.. ¥ on her part, showed a quick, painful 
ush. 

She was evidently not at ease in her fa 
ther's society. 


She seemed to eat no supper, but to watch nt 


anxiously for opportunities of serving him 
—4 state of things he was evidently accus- 
tomed to, and yet apparently was not grati- 
fied but very exacting. 

She rose twice from the table and went to 
pod kitchen to make some alteration in his 
00d, 

“You have not been at home to-day,’’ he 
said discontentedly,when she had redressed 
a plate of salad for hiin, with a look of re- 
proach. 

he went to read and draw awhile—only a 
little while, papa, under the trees. It was 
%0 beautiful out of doors to-day.”’ 

“Duty should be one’s chief pleasure. Re- 
member, I have told you that often,”’ grum- 
er the doctor, with his mouth full of 


When the meal was finished, he said : 

Pe eo will g° upstairs, and Julie will sing 
But Polly went to the kitchen. 
Etherington saw her very seldom. 

At the table she seemed under a cloud. 

She seldom spoke—never joined in the 
conversation to any extent. 

Yet Etherington had a confused idea that 
the book he had taken up had been 
“Stones of Venice.” 
mee was not a nonentity, as sometimesshe 
“tnost seemed when the circle sparked with 
‘onversation, for the doctor, though a very 
evidently selfish and self-indulgent 
was an intelligent talker, and Miss Julie 
= bpd light peoaane ot the day. 

le Sang and played too very prettily,and 
had that in her manner which made Ether- 

n at once her gallant admirer. < 
re. © Sang, strolled, drove, and rowed with 


yy he did not fall in love with Julie 


wi? grew a little tired before the summer 
48 out of her light blue eyesand constant 

re > tion of “So nice!” 

we ery Much preferred Polly s simple 
Yes" and “No,” when he phe — 

cess to her, and seek her opinion of his 


aketches., 
suggestionstruly valuable. 
In short, th me 
mere ge e nore he know of , the 


one evening for a moonlight 
the avenue he had 
ao « Caps, Haan he heard "the 
a short distance 
beheld the figure of Polly, 
downward upon the rustic seat. —s te 
He approsched inp tarily, and 
volun Re 
touch her bo 
Sie was ne ighienea "eed te 
“My little éerella, tell me. I know 


apart, but tell me the rest of what troubles 
you,” he 


said. 
She sat up and shrank back. 
“TI could not tell you all,” she said, in a 


stifled v 
Mae - Don't B ame ~ I have 
a am ove " added 
hurriedly. on 


“But you shall not send me away so,” he 
said, sitting down upon the bench. “t can 
have Julie's — constantly; whycan I 
never have yours? Cannot she dust the 
rooms and make the puddings occasionally, 
and let you go to row with me among 
pretty reaches of the river? Why —~ 
when you have a on for scenery an 
she has none? Ah, you need not speak, I 
have seen too much, child. You are not 
appreciated, and it grieves you. And it 
grieves ne more than I can bear.’’ 

— do not understand,’’ she murmur- 
ed, with a startled look at him. 

Bi as ~~ vd * he ae “They 
snub you ; y insult n 
Polly. Your name is Feautital ; Pauline, 
you are beautiful of soul, if your sister has 
a more brilliant face. 


ae -— I go away and a : uu - 
ng here ama good- « 
low, not half worth = and 


r 
sweetness, but I think Tall ane you 
happy, if you would try to love me, and 


He had drawn her gently close to him, 
and suddenly she put her arms about his 


neck. 

“I love you already,” she whispered ; 
“and that is what Iam breaking my heart 
about. 

“Tam to the doctor’s daughter,”’ 


Etherington told Jack Rosenfelt when he 
went back to the city. “I, too, thought 
there was no choioce.’’ 

But it was not until Jack came to the 
wedding that he found the bride was Pau- 
line and not Julie. 

oo 


The Straw that Saved. 


BY J. H. LUDLOW. 








thousand miles m the city, had, at 
the age of one-and-twenty, come into 
the possession of a large fortune. 

ay map| thereupon the fair-weather 
friends assembled about hiin, and sought to 
inake him believe that theycould make 
life pleasant for him. 

He was fond of company; tull of life; 
with no restraint save his own conscience ; 
and he was easily led on into the glare and 
glitter of convivial enjoyment. 

His mother had died when he was a youth 
of sixteen, and his father had lived buta 
year longer. 

And he had no near relative to counsel or 
to guide him. 

nee he had loved a beautiful young girl; 
ut his dissipated course had frightened her 

rents, and they had forbidden hun their 
bouse until he could truly mend. 
This had so angered him that he had torn 
the image out from his heart, resolving that 
he would never bea slave ! 
And he was living a brilliant, glorious 
life, he knew, or at least he told himself so. 
He drank deeper and deeper; and, anon, 
he came to the gaming-table. 

In short, every vice that a wentiy opens 
thrift night find fleeting pleasure in he in- 
dulged in. 

And the circle of friends clung closely. 
They swore by him, and declared him a 
trump. 

They drank hie wine, and robbed him of 
his reat and if a new source of pleasure 
could be found, they all went in for the en- 
joyment, and he paid the bill! 

One day, after his eye lad becoine bleared 
and his step uncertain, he met the girl he 
had once loved in the street. 

He read pity in her sweet face, and saw 
tears in her eyes; and he tried to steel his 
heart; yet he thought of her until his wild 
friends were again around him. 

One day he went to the bank and drew 
out a thousand dollars. 

That night he sat down in his own apart- 
ments, with his own wine upon the side- 
board,and his own cards upon the table,and 
played with his dear friends! 

he wine flowed freely, he drank deeply, 
and the e@ went on recklessly. 

They played for high stakes, and played 
fast and late. 

On the followi morning the young 
man awoke with a bursting head and aching 


68. ; 
TRy-and-by he called to mind the events of 
the ~ 
He looked into his pocket-book and into 
his purse. 
ropty, both! 
An remembered that he had given 
his checks to various members of the party 
for | amounts. 
He found the counter-foils, and they told 
him he had drawn hischecks to the amount 
of over two thousand ! 


A CERTAIN young man, living not @ 





He found her 
Was 





He became moody and abstracted. 
By-and-by some one bantered him upon 
it, and asked him what was the matter. 
g,"” heanswered, “did Tom 


Anda oda gy they all exclaimed : 
= i -} Was ever a man 


“Because,”’ pursued the etically, 
~. shouldn't ant a trond to Vie om my a. 
count!’’ 

“Oho! Sensible to the last! Fill up!’ 

But the host would drink no more. 

He bade the others enjoy themselves as 
much, and as long, as they pleased; but 
_ must excuse hitn, 

ithout him, however, the sport ; 
and when they found that there was to be 
no card-playing they soon dispersed. 

And r they were gone, the young man 
sat down alone, and thought, and the words 
“Sober and thrifty!” “Sober and thrifty!” 
rang in his ears, and he repeated them over 
and over. 

And then he added, “May he ever be as 
sensible as he at thle moment !”’ 

And asmiting of his clenched 
hand upon his bosom, he exclaimed : 
ic Tom aid not lie} 1 will not let him 
je !’’ 

On the following day the youth went to 
the bank, and was closeted for half an hour 


with the manager. 
On the morning of the next day a para- 
society papers, an- 


graph appeared in the 
nouncing : 

‘“‘We are rather pained to announce that 
F—— B—-, the man who was the 
years ago, hen lost every peany. Misfor. 

ears every penny. - 
une has befallen him ; Talne friends have 
betrayed him ; so that now his bill for less 
than three hundred dollars has gone to 
protest!’’ « 

On the next day after this the young man 
(we will call him Fred) went to Tom Am- 
berly, to whom he had given hundreds and 
thousands, and asked him for the loan of a 
hundred dollars. 

‘“**Pon my honor, Fred, I wish I had it; 
Oh Bs 

The youth waited to hear no more, 

He tried halfa dozen others, and with the 
same result,save that one man who had won 
twe thousand dollars from him at one sitting, 
offered to give hiin five dollars, but he 
wouldn't lend him ! 

Then Fred went to his rooms, and sold off 
his furniture, and gave them up; and from 
that time was lost to sight for several 
months. 

It was getting towards springtime when a 
society paper came outon a certain morning 
with a paragraph which to a certain set was 
startling : 


‘‘Wo are happy to state that a sad mistake 
was made a few months since in the an- 
nouncement of the entire loss of Mr. F—— 
B—’s fortune, and, throngh some st 
mistake,a bill of his went to protest; but he 
is all right now. The ~~ oa of the bank 
where his account is kept informs us that he 
will honor the young man’s check for a 
hundred thousand dollars with pleasure. 
All is well that ends well.’”’ 


Within four-and-twenty hours of that time 
Fred was in receipt of a dozen ponies 
notes from as many different individuals 
offering him any helpin their powse to give 


and begging him;to remeinber the old friend- 
ship. 

Only one of them did he answer, and that 
was note from Tom Amberly : 


he ou rewnember, Tom, that you once 
offered a toast In my rooms in honor of my- 
self; and you called me your ‘Sober and 
thrifty boxt." And I resolved in my heart 
of hearts from that moment that you had 
not lied 1” 


And when the Christmag bells were ring- 
ing, Fred led the girl of his old-time love 
to the altar, and took her hand in wedlock 
promising that the night had paased, and 
that the morning had dawned upon a new 
and better life. 

AE. SESS SES 

Tue Hapes or THE Hinpoos.—The 
Hindoo idea of hell is different from those 
set forth in the contessions of faith and 





| 


creeds of most of the denominations of | 


Christianity. Punishments, for the inost 


are in the way of transformations into | 
who have | 
been drunkards on earth are in the next | 


unpleasant creatures. Those 

Dissenters from 
into snakes. Back- 

ises, and misers 
eaters are to be eagles, 
thieves are to be derived of peering, 
debtors are to be bullocks. The Hindoo 
hell does not include the notions of brim- 
stone and continuous combustion. 


PY dy ee ae pe eee Ore 
title of “Pink Shins.” ’ 


into fi 
are turn 


world chan 
the true fait 
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Bric-a-Brac. 


or Jurnicuo.—The rose of 





Jericho, whieh frequents sandy in 
Egypt, 8 and Ara when curls 
itee - A a ball, is thus blown 
about it finds a dam where it un- 
curis, ine podeepen end seed is sown. 


Tus NIILIst.—A Slav derivation of the 


Women WaRRIORns.—In some parts of 
Morocco, seys a recent traveller, the women 


_ regularly go to Lattle with the men, ‘¢arry- 


ing armns and fighting with the best;” but 
the women of one tribe instead of 
guns, a bunch of feathers and a pot of hen- 
na. “Any unfortunate male showing a wish 
to turn and fight another day is promptly 
seized and daubed with thedye. A man so 
distigured never dare show his face among 
the tribe again.’’ 

Ovrtovus Facts.—Pulverized toads were 
used by the ancients in medicines, and af- 
terwards as poisons. Draco inflicted capl- 
tal punishment for drunkenness. Lyour- 
gus destro the vineyards. The habit of 
carrying their dead away trom the nests is 
universal among all species of ants. It is 
said that nightmare derives its name from 
eg be 1 spirit of the Scandinavians. 
The ders use a stick for an almanac, 
upon w are marked the feativals of the 
year, 


A Wisz Doa.—A Connecticut paper tells 
the tale of a engpaiows dog in that city which 
has carried and guarded his inaster’s din- 
_ for several years. A day or two since 
© was met by three strange curs that acted 
as three oye — do when they 
see a good y ng along with a 
bundle, The hectare bith, rubbed their 
noses nat the basket, and otherwise an- 
noyed him. At last he could stand it no 
longer, and, Racing © ket carefully 
on adoorstep, he whipped the trio of curs 
ina real huinan way, and then proceeded 
undisturbed about his buisness. 

Tue DavoutTerR. — The Hottentots or 
Bushmen of Africa, have long been quoted 
as having no numerals at all beyond two 
orthree. Dr. Hahn, however, discovered 
pmamg the Al-Bushmen numerals up to 20. 
The Khbol-kboi, or ‘‘men of men as they 
think themselvea,’’ have the curious sys- 
tem of calling all sons after their mother, 
all daughters after their father. The eldest 
daughter was highly respected, and the 
milking of the cows was entirely left to her. 
It is well known that in Sanskirt also the 
daughter is called duAttar, the inilker, from 
duh, to milk, the Greek thugater, and our 
own daughter. 

PARSEE AND BRaHAM.—The religion of 
the Parsees, as delivered in its —- pur- 
ity by their peoneet Zoroaster, and as pro- 

unded in the Zend-A vesta, is monothels- 

ic. Its morality is sumin up in three 
eac 


— of two ptr ng = +4 
u ts,”’ “ wor ” gor d ~~ 
of which the 


arsee is constantly reminded 
by the triple coll of his white cotton girdle. 
In its origin the Parsee system has much fn 
common with the more recent Brahman- 
ism. Neither religion can make prose) 

A man must be born a Brahman or a - 
see; no power can convert him into either 
one or the other. 

Tue Herrine Harvest.—Three separ- 
ate herring harvests occur annually off the 
English coast—viz: the “prone, suinmer, 
and autumn, or “hore” fishings. The 
spring herrings are very lean, and are 
worthless as food, but they are caught Ino 
considerable numbers and sold as bait for 
other fish to Dutch and French fishermen. 
The midsummer fish are far superior, 
though the catch is much less; but the 
great fishing for herrings takes place in the 
autumn—from September to Christmas. 
Although it is held by some that the 
“spring” fish develop into the fat whole 
some “summer’’ and “autumn” herring 
atatistics prove that the later fishings are not 
at.all injuriously affected by the earlier de- 
struction of the spring fish, but that a good 
season in the spring enerally followed 
by a large increase in the summer and au- 
tuinn fishings. 

THe GRAND PANJANDRUM.—This is « 
verin — to any village potentate. The 
name Orst occurred in some nonsense lines 
composed by Foote. They were written to 
test the memory of a lecturer, who said 
“he had brought his own metnory to such 
perfection, that he could learn anything b 
rote on once hearing it read."’ Foote onde 
abet that he would read a dozen lines 
which the lecturer would not be able to 
commit to memory in twelve minutes; the 
challenge was accepted. The lines, a truly 
wonderful farrago of utter nonsense, are 
these: ‘So she went into the en to cut 
a cabbage leaf to inake an apple pie; and at 
the same time a great she-bear, coming up 
the street, pops its head into the 
‘What! no soap?’ “Sohe died, and 
very imprudently married the barber; and 

were present the Picninnies, and the 
Jobbillies, and the ulies, and the 
Grand Panjandrum himself, with the little 
round button at the top, and 


fae gunpowder ran cut at the heels of thelr 


boots.” It is sald Foote wom the wager. 
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little-known that in repeated doses | “Madame is & clever woman, and | 
spa t+ a néfieved. Pee SREY BAS Sn IAP: 2? would A eebte the fntellect, and, in tine, | by her subtle TSeecaing, and. porsantn 
BY v.c.3 was looki ill, and wretched, | strife at iif itself. own better was hood. 
— with « walchful ook on. her ke at Hite MeOlL nis would be hard to | winked ; bat, God be praised, Mis mnt 
faneye es rt spoke of a unind il at . | trate tm a Gud BSGY, andl s deal more | too late to resoue the poor girl. lente 
Shamnel auanduaee beeen * . . . . | to the sare effect ; _ & tee hay ah be ~ armas f an a 
**Twe souls with one emotion, is club, ‘ 
oe One alght, retarsiog lle trim. bie ob, | ana Brandel, who kat been Titentag wh | not alone. | You and your lawyer fama 
And tell me how love cometh ; atounded at the antics and il-su tog | hatr round finger, put a as | You say the fact of her having tried i 
“Th come 004 <t8l extant °° merriment of his boy in butions who in: | || ist she imagined to be their motive? | poison her niece must be kept secret, tp 
And tel! me bow love endeth ; formed him, with odd grimaces and She that she over- | avoid scandal. So be it. Bat is 2 weapon 
“That is not love which ends !"* contertions- of Bins be-buttongd body, | | She Jeane say 10 ‘mother. we can unsheath at will. Now, my 
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RUSE CONTRE RUSE. 


VHE next day when Mra. Rolfe vinited 
her neice, she found her tossing in high 
fever and babbling like a ehild whohas 

the power, but not the sense, of ° 

Really alarined, she dispatched a servant 
at onoe for a doctor. 

In a short tiie the servant returned, ao 
courpanied by a white-haired, rT gen ga 
old man, who greeted Mrs. Rolfe with the 
air and grace of a courtier. 

He gazed upon Cecil's wild eyes and fe- 
verod face with great tenderness and con- 
cern; then he gave a few instructions and 
left her. 

Mrs. Rolfe was concerned tw learn that 
Cecil was suffering from a severe attack of 
+ fever, brought on by a neglected 
oold, 


The doctor ordered that ber be witiful hair 
was fo be cut close; that she was to be kept 
in the utmost quiet and cool. 

Mra. Rolfe retarned w the sick-room, 
where Sophy had installed herselt as nurse, 

She gave the doctor's ordérs curtly, and 
then sought her own room t think out this 
fresh problem. 

Nurse Sophy cut off her lady's luxuriant 
looks ; then wept to see the littfe head shorn 
of its glory. 

She wrapped the beautiful wealth of hair 
in a bandkerchief, resolved to keep it asa 


memenw. 
The faithful creature watched by Cecfl’s 
on gfri 


bed, soothing and tending the stri 
as though she were her mother. 

One golden morning, the doctor said the 
ortsia bad passed and t she would wake 
to reason, and, he hoped, swittly returning 
health. 

Mrs. Rolfe received the news joyfully; 
but, in speaking of it to her son, said ; 

““Mark me, iny son, this illness will leave 
her body, put not her mind." 

And it seemed that, though she recovered 
health dally, her intellect was still wrapped 
in a strange apathy. 

This puzzled the good doctor, and almost 
broke Nurse Sophy’s hoart. 

It was not that there was any sign of mad- 
ness in her young mistress, only a ddlness 
and an indifference to everything about her; 
she ate, drank, and slept like an Infant, but 
showed no dislike or a on; never cared 
tw move or notice anything; her mind 
neemed anlonp, her very feelings drowsy. 

She would sit by the open window for 
hours, watching in a vague uninterested 
manner the mig tof a butterfly or bird, or 
- drifting of the clouds across the summer 
nky. 

When anyone spoke to her she answered 
in a vacant, dreamy way, as though her 
thoughts were afar off. 

She had lost all memory —that 
link that holds together the fF 
present. 

Sophy watched her with despairing in- 
terest, 

During all this time Mra. Rolfe had shown 
herself most tender and compassionate to- 
wards the poor girl, tending her with her 
own hands in such gentle fashion,that Sophy 
almost fancied she had somewhat misjudged 
her. 

Mrs. Rolfe professed to think her niece's 
mind would recover when the fair casket 
that beld it grew strong again. 

“The fever has exhausted her mentally as 
well as bodily,’ she said to Nurse Sophy, but 
to the grave, perplexed doctor she told a dif- 
ferent tale, 

“She has always been dull from a child,” 
she said; “her malady is but slightly in- 
creased. I hope to see her herself again 
soon; | aim very anxious for ny son's sake. 
They have been betrothed since they were 
children. This is a family arrangement, 
and, st eto say, my son is sincerely at- 
tached to this poor girl; beauty is so unuch 
toaman. This illnessis most unfortunate 
for him. They were to be married this 
month, and my son has important business 
that will soon call him away.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders aad 
raised his hands in condolence, but left with 
7 goater look on his kind face, 

Nurse poet See eeeewant 

until one day she surprised Mrs. 
Rolfe by saying : 

“She must return to England at once, as 
ill, in need of rest; in fact, 

tending her dear young 


»yIiden 
and 


she was feel 
worn out w 


mo Rolfe looked well com- 
ouste care for her suisireanand finally dis 
missed her with a handsome present. 





| grew greatly better. 





in his Tife. 

His first feelings were of surprige and in- 
dignation ; his next was sincere compasaion, 
for, looking close, he saw the old woman 
wab old, and worn out with e. 

She Was In the sound sleep of éxhaustion; 
hin entrance had not roused her, so he 
quletty eft the room, returning with a tray 
of refreshments, telling buttons meanwhile 
to heat some water, and make a strong cup 


of tea. 
Wia t knowies of women wild hii 
rn x 
ya ter} the old woman 

She started to her feet in 
thén ft dawned upon her this was the 
man she had crossed the el to seek. 

When she was assured Of his identity, she 
Siew a packet*from her breast and gave it to 
alin. 

It Abe a en, womens round bape b 

ength of wa hair, to the en 
oPvhich was strang the ring he had given 
to Cecil as a of friendship, in the 
golden circle of which was traced the motto 
of tils race, “Tn a vinces.”’ 

The letter contained b 
**Oecil,’’ 

He gazed ou them both with a concerned 
white face, while Nurse Sophy wet antag 
to make herself look more presentabie. 

When Brundel had recovered from his 
surprise, he turned to converse with her; 


gent! ; 
wilderment ; 


but before he would allow her to speak, he 
— upon her being refreshedwith cake 
and wine. 
Under the gentle stimulns “soourage 
ie rewarded his {mipatience as 
ws: 


“T aisure you, sir, I have not reated since 
I leit my poor darling, for I know they are 
about sone fiend’s tricks with her.”’ 

Then she gave a detailed account of Cecil's 
illness and atrange loas of intellect; also ofher 
own dark suspicion as to their being foul 


play. 
“y noticed that my oun laty was always 
more strange after Mrs. Me had sat up 
with her, or given her her medicine or 
food ; 80 i net yself to watch. 

“One I missed a bottle of medicine 
from the inantel; then I remarked {t was 
again in its place, after Mrs. Rolfe had vis- 
ited the sick-room ; 80 I hid the bottle in my 
own rootn, and replaced it by a harmless 


drug of the same color. 
“Then, one night, Mrs. Rolfe brought my 
dear lady a basin of beef tea, and sat by her 


snide to see her drink it; but before Miss 
Cecil bad taken a couple of spoonfuls, her 
aunt was called away. 

“Directly she was gone, I snatched the 
basin away, and drank.the contents off at a 
— ina Cecil, as usual, taking little 
not 


“Mra. Rolfe returned just as I set the 
—7 basin down. 

“Sbe came forward hurriedly, saying, as 
she saw the beef-tea was e: 

“ ‘Ah, that’s right: she'll soon be well if 
she takes plenty of nourishment.’ 

“I told her If was feeling worn out, and 
asked that some one should be allowed to 
take my place. 

“She readily consented, and I hurried to 
my own room to await the effects of what I 
believed to be the dri food. 

“After some time I began to experience 
the sensation of drowsiness and 
numbed, lazy torgetfulness ; then I fell into 
a restless sleep which lasted till morning, 
and awoke with « sensation of irritable pale 
in the head, and a dull listleasness. 

“After this,] wus sure that Miss Ceci] was, 
for some cruei purpose, being slowly pois- 
uned, or worse, béing driven into hopeless 
mnadneas, . 

**You may be sure I watched closely, and 
prevented may poor ehild from taking any- 
thing from woman's hands. 

“Under this new state of things, Miss Cecil 


ae day, — she a taken some 
more t my finger in her 
throat, and made her’ fearfall Siok + then 
she seemed more herself; and after a little 
sleep, woke up, looking wild, asked me for 
pen and r, and traced those few lines to 
you, bid me deliver the ring and note 
without delay. 


to 
dT ‘made an excuse that day, and left at 


once for Paris, taking with me the bottle of | 


medicine I had saved; I carried it to an 


anal had it tested, th al 
wend deua Wis bedinnen an ay 


also what effect it would be likely to haes 
upon a 


ft. 
if 5 — Ka dealdomaig there 
Ye it contained a smali quantity of tamily 


uta few lines,signed 








if you cared for her it would bind you to her 
cause.”’ 


“Levely hair, indeed,” said Brundel ; 
‘last time I a Senet the most 
, Th eamndions it from ll he placed 

en, ’ 
caressing 


it with 
and slipping the on his finger, he ran 
son on ead salting, tears : 


good-mig 
her she must rest well, as they must 
start for France in the 
ay ey ee to Brundel’s 
bed at but he was fiem; eo she yielded, 
great'y to the delight of buttons, who, as he 
watohed his master axid to himself: 
“Blessed it I don't believe the rammy old 
mee is his own inother, who has been hid- 
n an ahnehouse—mean cuss.’’ 
rundel burried off to his club, justin 
time to cateh his old friend, lawyer Brown- 
low, who was in town for a couple of days. 
Brunde! told him he wished tw oonsult 
hin on a most important matter without dv- 
» so the Beot ordered a bottie of 
and lighting a » sacrificed hit.- 
selfon the altar of friendship with no iil 


o prundel took the wily North Briton en- 
tirely into his confidence, which had the ef- 
fect of making that gentleman’s hair to stand 
on end. 

The next three worthy people started 
for the distant: shores of La Balle France. 


CHAPTER IX. 


\HE three weary-travelers arrived at 
their destination late on a beautiful star- 


lit night. 
Aaving Sophy and Mr. Brownlow to re- 





fresh themselves, Brundel went in search of 


the doctor who had attended Cecil. 

He had no difficulty in fin the quaint, 
low led house where the old doctor 
resided. 

His important sumnrons caused the ap- 

ce of a nightca head from an 
seer window, and a voice shrilly inquired 
leasure. 


Stating that his business was urgent, he 
walted. 

After a sound of much scuffling and rusty 
bolts being withdrawn, an old man in a 


gray d n wn stood in the doorway, 
and, lifting his tasseled cap from his lone 
white locks, invited him to enter. 

Brunde! followed his host intoa large low 
room, tiled with bright red bricks. 


The was clean and bright, though 
very n and bare. 

Books and bottles were its most notice- 
able features. 


From the rafters nang huge bunches of 
herbs, which scented the air with their 
pleasant ce. 

The old doctor motioned Brundel to a 
seat,then waited with a bland smile for him 
tos ° 

He looked surprised when the young man 
asked if they were likely to be overheard, 
and, upon being assured they were not, 
begged that the statement he was about to 
make might be received as one of a strictly 
contidential protessional fiature. 

The old man gave the desired promise, 
and then Brunde! laid bare to him the whole 
of the plot that so darkly encompassed his 
patient, Cecil Rolfe,or Havesham. 

He had some difficulty in making the 
Frenchman understand the legality of his 
claim upon her, the good old man being en- 
tirely ignorant of marriage law. 
When Brundel had finished the recital, 
the old doctor walked out into the moonlit 
porch and stood there some time, whistling 
softly and gazing at the moon. 

Presently he returned, took a long look at 
Brundel, and then said, firmly : 


“I decide to trust ung sir; and I 
also have a statement to niske ~ ng m 
charming patient. When you have bh 


iny story, we must decide what ste 

font be taken in the mattor. You are on! 
n 6, for the you ady is to be 

wedded to her cousin Spdhenvew. Every 


arrangement has been made. They are to | 


y m 
-—cil’s in Scotland and a few 
os to is logue, given in the old 
terse, forcible, and conviction-com 


be married to-morrow at ele ° k,an 
leave at once for Spain. ven oes . 


be performed, at the lady’ house, 
my friend the minister o this oo I hig 
ected to the do not con- 









ing carried by the freshened air into 
darkened rooms, where it mingled 
with the scent of the dried roses and 


ender. 
In a large state-room,called the 
room,”’ coveted with the oen- 


tury-old finger-work of the dames of ancient 
France, were assembled at the far 
the room a group of people in their gals 
dresses. 


r before 


: 


They were gathered an 
improm pte altar const pag an old 
table covered with a white b Of satin 
damask,loaded with beautiful flowers—rich 


fan 


terns. 

Before the altar stood a white-robed 
whose dark earnest face had little 
leaven of earth u its calm 

Standing near him was A , oie 
Jestic In a robe of azure satin, a look 
ofeager haste upon her face ; she 
to the priest, in her rapid, distinct 
ance: 

“Proceed with the ceremony; there is po 
need to wait tor our laggard guest,doubtles 
the severity of the weather prevents his 


Orne Priest bowed his head and opened his 
an 
book and filled the room with the mellow 
cadence ot his voice. 
Before him knelt Sir Jesse, his hawk eyes 
drooped; and a dark flush upon his hand- 


some swarthy 
By his side knelt Cecil in a‘ pure white 


of the 


robe, the flowers of the 
leaming amid hér short glossy hair; ber 
foes had a dreary, vacant look, and her eyes 


wandered about restlessly, like one who & 
lost and looks mentally in vain fora familiar 


landmark. 
Her sweet lips break apart into a aad emile 
at thesound of the clergyman’'s words, whic 
iscordant 


seemed to strike a chord in her d 


mind. 

Behind her knelt her French maid,tricked 
out so finely that the eyes of the old butler 
Jean wandered to her with great delight and 


adiniration. 
i By ey ae papell enon te —_ 
of tning played u er 

treas's white’ dress’ and lighted up the 
scene. 

Then, drowning the clergyman’s voice, 
came the stern boom of the thunder ; so the 

rand war of the elements disturbed the 
strange espousals, hushed the voloe of the 
priest and made the trembling women shrink 
with fear. 

Then comes ye jpn | wenn 
and three men, and spur 
ping with wet, splashed with mud, heated 
with their rough journey, hurry into the 
room with stern mien. 

The group of oe start wo 
their feet and stare, wondering, upon the in- 
truders. 

Cecil only still remains kneeling in a state 


of apparent torpor. 
Sir 


Jesse, in a voice aon with indigne 
tion, steps fo saying: 
What 1 means this unseemly intrusion ?” 
“It means,”’ said Brundel, in a loud 
tone, “that this 1 cannot proceed; 
the young lady is al a wife.” 


“You lie!” stiouted Sir Jeane, , saad 
rage ; then, turnin otly to the cle 
he said, “Complete your task, Sir Priest; oor 
guests will but bear witness to our vows. 
Meanwhile the old doctor had drawn 
Rolfe aside and whispered a few words © 
her which caused her to dismins the 
servants ; she was trembling with fear 
rage, and, when the servants had de 
sank into a fa , with som 
her old domineerin rit: 


r business # 
briefly as possible ; what ineans this clap 
trap scene, to what end these herolet) 
Come, Sir Hector,! appeal to you,” she os 
grimly, looking into Brandel’s honest, 

“Allow me,” interposed lawyer Brow® 
low; “you know me and my feasion and 
I su will do methe r to oreds 
with ve statemnent.”’ 

Then fol) 


manner. bes 
Sir Jesse stood, leaning on the beck of 
mother’s chair, with a beamed, haggard Joo 


"sre. Rolfe smiled. contepmtnoosly, Fs 


in a clear, distinct voice: 
as elo | 
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oute it in the first courts In Burope, and 

veanwhilé retain my niece in custody." 
You will do nothing of the 


lifetime. 
w his approval ? any rate he did 


pute it, 
niece’s h 


nis niece subject to no restrictions; but if 


this argument does not convince you, 
a few words ip private to my friend ie 
om here ; his -- 
‘ ncing- Take 
or Gea own sake listen to him,"’ 

Mrs. Rolfe motioned to Brundel to fol 


ion and placed her near the , Seat- 
ug her where the light fell upon her fair 
vacant face. 

The old doctor buttonholed the surprised 
priest, and talked to him in a low, confiden- 
tial whisper. ” 

His version of the affair electrified the 
good priest, and caused him to exclaim with 
uplifted hands : t 

<r" Sense mood looking’ from | grou 

Sir Jesse ng m to 
group, a devilish malice darkening his he 

He long at his mother,and saw Brnp- 
del ing to her in an earnest, scornful 
manner, holding for her i a sheet 
of paper on which some words were traced. 

fhen he saw her atasger back into a seat, 
saving in a frightened, ~y- tone: 

“All shall be as you wish; take her from 
my sight.”’ 

‘Mother, are you mad?’’ said Sir 
Jesse, springing to her side at the sound of 
her last words. - 

But she silenced him, sa wearily : 

“Take ine to my room; explain,—I 
willexplain.” ~~ 

Seeing she was *lmost fainting, Sir Jesse 
did as she desired, and Brundel sought Ce- 
cil's side. 

Looking on her altered form, and sad, 
changed face, his heart smote him for his 
neglect of her. He reproached himself for 
not having shielded her with his name and 
taught her why him, and, ; born of this 
new reproach, came a great pit tender- 
ness re 4 his child-bride, she oe 5 wife 
in name only, and he held out his hand to 
her, crying 80 sadly— 

“Cecil do you not know me? Iam Brun- 
del, your husband ;’’ but she only raised 
ner hand to her head, saying wearily, like 

\ tired child, ‘‘Don’t worry me, take me to 
Nurse ; where is Nurse Soph 

hrundel turned to the old with a 

iespairing look of enquiry. The old man 
inderstood him, and said gravely— 

‘Don't be alarmed, she will recover with 
care and good nursing. Wemust take her 
away from here at once. She ought to be in 
bed, poor child. Leave her to me; go and 
see about a coach. I don’t think the lady 
of the house will refuse you; you have a 
potent charm in that scrap of paper.’’ 

That night, Cecil slept in the doctor's 
humble home, watched over by her old 
Nurse, ae After this followed a month 
of sickness, dire and dangerous; but youth 
triumphed, and Cecil ned her rignt 
inind, and something of her old health and 
brightness. 

She learned from Sophy the full details of 
all the peril she had passed through, also of 
Brundel’s anxious care and untiring work 
in her behalf. 

She shuddered at hearing of her auut and 
Jesse, but brightened the history of 
Brundel's kind care—“How 1 he was; 
how she loved him.” She alinost dreaded 
to Ret well, lest with health she Jost him. 

“What did he intend to do,” she wonder- 
ed, “with her! Surely he would never cast 
her adrift i, after acknowledging her so 
a, as his wife; yet, how could she 

amper him with an unloved wife! Well, 
let things take their course,’ she thought, 
turning wearily from the light, to find balm 
in pleasant dreams, peace in quiet sleep. 





CHAPTER X. 
A GOOD OMEN. 


TURSE,” said Brundel, one bright 
morning, “when your m is 
dressed, ask her to grant an inter- 

hn I ye bag Nee on business of im- 

) ce, ou think she is strong eno 
to -bear it. . , al 
_ “I will ask her how she feels this morn- 
ing, sir. Last night she seemed quite bon- 
_And Sophy hurried away to his bidding. 
She returned shortly, saying her mistress 
was quite ready and willing to see him. 

At the door of the quaint old chamber 
Brundel paused. It wasa delicate matter 
he desired to discuss with her, and he was 
thinking how best to do it. 

He then —— himself together with a 
wey face, an tapped smartly at the door. 
wey * eo = = bade him enter, and he 

ruck w @ pretty picture she pre- 
sented in the bare own room, with? its 
snc ye epee 
é lay on a low couch by the win- 
dow, daintily clad in a po k wrapper, 
heavily trimmed with rich tal embroid- 
ery, her dark hair clustered about her pret- 
ty head in charining little curls. She was 
looking very fragile and delicate, and her 
smal! white hand, held out in welcome, 

—— ~ his toueb. 

‘er weakness ap ed strongly to Brun- 
vole. pathy a ieee waptals -t his 
voice, as he d, kindly. 


recoren dees © 508 you are so much 
ps thoagh you still look far from 
are equal to a chat on 


“He wants to rid of me,”’ thought 
turning pale. But Brundel conte. 


“Now, my idea is this, if you have faith 
enough in ine to to it.” I propose that 
we journey on to Paris and are re-inarried 
at the Protestant Church ; previous to which 
I want, as far as I can, to secure your 


i Then, when al! these 


y 


onaie recep hw nll forins are 
in vy change, 
whieh I hope will soon bring back the roses 


to yoar cheeks. When you return to Eng- 
land, we inust settle our future You 
jas, Eats ela te tee te se 
wou fe 

. —, or you Ww 
“Don’t look so scared, child, I know there 
is no question of love in the matter; but. 
under the unfortunate circumstances, it 
bm ~ be best to show the world a fair front 


“And I hope you will learn to wwlerate 
my presence and be happy. I promise not 


to me on my j rivi.oves as a husben:! ; 
bub trent you in all things as a dear husian:| 
and cherished 


= littlogpistor. Come dv you 
consent ?’ 


“Do not think, Mr. Havesham,”’ sai:! 
Cecil, in a dull pained voice, ‘that it woul:! 
be better to free yourself from me, if you 
can! I fear I am but a drag en you, and thi 
tie you suggest would nekher bring you 
ease nor happiness, and might keep you 
from amore suitable union. For myself 
now I have proclaimed iny husband I eoul« 


never bring Ifte look u another 
man in that pyr I 
do not wish to i your life. Leave mw 


and be happy in a future where I have no 


“Child, child, this is not the ciear calm 
common sense I hoped tu find in you. Have 
you so soon forgotten your old friend Edith 
and my love for her. I believe my life's 
_ —- — in her grave. ButI will 
my duty by you, if you can trust me 
with Tetare. 
“Who knows, there may be light ahead 
that we, in our blindness, cannot see? | 
really k, what [ propose, is your only 
people. against further trouble with your 
people. 

“But do not let me persuade you against 

your heart. Do as you deem best to ensure 
your future wellbeing : Pt nay comiunand 
me any way you will. Rub the lamp your 
slave will obey.”’ 
“Give me time to think,’’ said Cecil. “I 
will send my answer to you by nurse to- 
night. I feel a littie faint and tired now. 
Please call Sophy.” 

“T have been a thoughtless brute to bother 
you sosoon. You should have told me you 
did not feel equal to the discussion. Oh! 
here is nurse. Come, nurse, see to your 
mistress. 

“First run for a glass of wine. Come, 
child, bear up a moment. By Jove! she 
has fainted,"’ ejaculated Brundel, as he flew 
to her side, and —~ her with gentleness 
in a more recumbant 

He was kneeling by her side, when nurse 


Sophy returned, 
th loving loving anxiety she loosened 
the pretty from the n brushed the 
soft rings of hair from the pale forehead, 
fanned the marble face, and with sweet 
essences awoke the nuinbed senses. At 
last, the star-like eyes unclosed and looked 
into the kind feces tover her ; then, with 
return sense, came shaime- ness. 
Aas ing her little hands trom Brun- 
el's clasp, sought 
ered dress to neatacas. 
“Poor little girl,”’ said Brundel, brushing 
her cheek lightly with his lips; ‘you must 
take care not to excite yourselfso again." 
Then he rose to leave, amiling to see how 
hotly Cecil’s cheek burned under his light 
caress. Left alone with her old nurse, 
Cecil frightened the good soul by burstin, 
into h rical soba, crying out she wish 
she was dead. eae P P 
Sook soothed y gentle words, and, 
hold , hen in her arma, allowed her to sob 
herself into calmness. Then she ed 
her to tell her all that had passed, and il 
did so, saying, when she had finished— 
“Oh, nurse, was ever a life so mis- 
ape AC mine? yt wnat Ry Eg 
in this great wor. my poor ly.” 
“Nonsense child don’t | be so foolish; be 
brave, make the best of it. Even the inost 
bumble of us have a niche in God’s Temple 
that we call the world —a niche that we 
sdorn and ennoble or diagrace. Some 
a ee aaak fe eunorn 
n § 
about them the disabling dust of etn, that 
like a slimy pest eats away inen’s souls, rots 
— brave bodies, and makes them worth- 





“Do you think 
verious subjects ? Pray don let my masecu- 


to restore her disord- | 


z — 





i 
i 
i 


i 
i 


! 
i 
! 
it 
uv 


ight turn is peg | loyk 
rouge the sniat, and y rnd 
its wings to sun Sane: souls."’ | 
“Dear arse, I never Sthagload oduld 
mig F pk +. , but it 


epenee one should 
slip out of his niche let him climb higher, 
I rs eg carve y another." i 
“ , nurse, I su rou are ; 
oxee the wight oP tise 


I will try not to dishonor 
Divine Architect a disfigure- 
ment to His temple. One th dear old 
Sophy, you fill your nighe worthily.” 

“ il, inissle, mine has been an honest 


endeavor. I hope to leave my place clean 
and priebt, even if I can’t aa Time's 
ever-flowing crymal into gems. ut come 
no more talk now, take my advice, do as 
Mr. Havesham t is the only 
w and all will come right. I foresee a 
bright future before you.’ 

As she spoke she darkened the room, 
and after seeing Cecil had composed her- 
self to sleep, crept out quietly, that she 





tight rest. 

A few days later they started for Paria, 
and, tended by Brundel’s care and Sophy’s 
luve, Cecil did not feel the worse for 
journey. 

After a few days spent in complete rest 
and retirement, Brundél startled Cecil by 


informing ber that their wedding day had 
pas dressed the trembling girl i 

; em na 
pei OY ite morning robe, and covered the 
curly head with a pretty white chip bon- 
net; thei led her te Brundel, who placed 


her in an open carriage as though they 
but oouteenninied a inorning drive, Sophy 
as usual attending her mistress. 

After a pleasant drive through the Boils 
de Boulosne, nay 4 alighted from the car- 
—— bidding the coachman wait; then 
walked quietly to the little church, where 
they found a Coreynan and the little old 
French doctor awaiting them. 

Cecil was so white, and trembled wo 
much, that the old doctor gravely bade her 
wait awhile to gain composure. 

chided her gently, and Brune! 
nat down by her side, and. her, raking her 
trembling hand to his lips, sald as he ro- 
tained her hand in a close, strong clasp: 

“Courage, little one, try to trust ime, do 
not be afraid. I consider a sacred trust 
sent to test my manhood. See, they are 
ready for us; come, dear, the ceremony 
will soon be over, then there wm nothing 
that need worry you." 

Cecil rose and permitted them to place 
her before the ulter, and in awe that was al- 
inost a pain, she listened to the beautiful 
words of the marriage service. 

Glaneing up timklly into Brundel's face, 
and seeing it 1s so calm and resolute, she 
took cou and plucked = heart of 
grace to go through her part creditably. 

When it was ended, Brundel put his 
hand under her chin, and raising her face, 
so as to look inw her true eyes, said ina 
low tone: 

“Little one, today I have endowed you 
with something dearer to ine than life, my 
good name, I feel you will wear it as a 
queen her erown, with honor,” 

After they bad signed their names and 
received the clergymman'#s good wishes, they 
feed the churon servants handsomely, and 
passed out into the blessed sunlight. 

Inthe porch # charming sight was pre- 
sented to then. 

Five snow-white doves were 
crumbs; then, as they \ 
above their heads, and hovered there like a 
benediction. 

“A omen of future peace, little girl,’’ 
said Brundel, catching her hand, and point- 
ing above them tw the birds, 

‘470d grant it so,’ said Cecil, nw * A 
load seemed suddenly lifted m her 


heart. 

They walked back slowly, through the 
inellow sunlight, and entered the carriage 
again; and, all & r, they were driven 
buck to their botel, where a pleasant Little 
noon meal awaited them, to which 
Brundel insisted nurse Sophy and the doc- 
tor should becoine their guests, 

It was ainerry :meal, which each 





king up 


all went merry 44 a summer s0n 





tired alone 


ber, paced 
and prayed aloud for strength to bear her 


life. 
_ And down below, Brundel, the rising 
= of the day, his noble mind in 


ull wine; then stri to ease the dulness 


eer | alas ware  prodeoce when the lamps 
leav- | are Lit 





pledged the other in good Burgundy, and | 





CHAPTER XL 
A HOLIDAY BY THE SBA. 
REE nights later, Brande! was smok- 


a quiet in happy dwhabille of 
ane . ee and alinbare te his own 


See ee a timid knock 

With an t exclamation, for his 
Eb %sone t ove bile bie, wie ond ‘cpenee 
face and eager, hands, await 


vinit. 
He had Mhagined their future all 
well settied in an interview he with 
her im the day. ' 

She senk into a chair, and covered her 
face with her hands a second; then raised 


it, and en to him, saying, with 
* puna fight re: 

‘Mr. Havesham, came to plead for 
what I had not the to ank to-day— 
your presence and nm. I could not 
endare my ltfe alone; I am too young, too 
<= too Sen abes : 

e y ve me your patience. 
understand the sacrifice have already 
made to honor, and I you, by your 
dead mother’s love, wo imagive me her 
child, and shield me from the world’s cen- 
sure zis me to your home. 

“So far honor and I'll ask no more. 
I am so lonely, and have been by the world 
so buffetted, I do not feel safe away 
from you. 

“I will never exoeed fo Janie of your 

ut su 
LH Weccisa Nese td Sunbion of yo 
servants; only pray don’t leave me behind 


“ strength, I may gain courage; but 
don’t leave me yet. Ob indeod. indeed, I 
H sepeias ha gushed from her h 
er m her heart, 
that Brundel could not check her, had he 
Now with inital passion, b 
ow, W nite com » be 
the shaking girl, and assured bee 
with tenderest gentieness, saying, as he 
held her shaking hands: 

“Why, you poor, silly child! why could 
you not tell me to-day you did not like the 
arran ta I had made for your comforts 
thinking a mnaintenance what you 


wm. Ae . 

. d, child! I only desire happi- 
ness and well-being. You shall, of course, 
share my home, poor foolish, trembling 
t 


_ aan little of me as to fear 
to tell me your real desires? Cecil, we 
have made a sad hash of our lives, but let 
us hope the best from it. 


“Let oz pas; and while le im- 


agine us the happiest couple in Christen- 
dom, we may learn to see our duty clearer. 
Now, child,;get you to bed, and hurry on 


our packing to-morrow, fur I must be in 
Cngiand in course of a few days, on im- 
t business that may win us bonor. 
Pay yet this wine; te look God: 
ingly il mine that in future you w 
tell me oer ren wishes, I fancled you 
wanted to be rid of me."’ 
Cecil allowed him to lead her to her 
pm and ayn By we a — — 
ppeared; and he passed wear- 
ily over his hot forehead, and said to him- 


del Haveshain, you are a greater 
fool than I thought you, ‘pon my soul, you 


are !’’ 

‘Next morni nurse Sophy was sur- 
rixed at their ‘ange of plan. While. at- 
ending her mistress, Brundel, after ob- 

taining permission, entered, and said, with 
all the coolness of marital anthority : 

“Cecil, on second thoughts, if you do not 
mind, I'd rather you returned to England 
with ine. 

“You are not #0 strong ar'1 could wish. I 
fear to leave you behind. I shall be soanx- 
ious about you. 

“I shall settle iny business in town, then 
take you to the Isle of Wight. We'll have 

a hoi . “Ts just the time—hot July. 
We will hire a furnished house by the sea, 
and enj our young selves amazingly. 
Come, what says my lady ?”’ 

Cecil turned a glowing, grateful face to 
hitn, contessing herself nore than willing ; 

and nurse listened, and thought this a 
much more sensible arrangement than be- 
ing lef alone to revrult at the South of 
France, and cheerfully set to packing for 


the journey. a 
eo * . * * * 
“] am so glad you like the house Cecil. I 


think it’s charining; you see the grounds 
are so beautiful, and there is such a delight 
ful sea-view. 

“There are soine people I wish to culti- 
vate on the island, so we must arrange to 
give some entertainment, when you feel 
om tothe exertion of receiving folks. 

Ou see @ inan in ms | position cannot have 
too many friends and acquaintances. Now 
put on your hat and come with ioe, I want 
to show you Shanklin Chine; itis sucha 
cm map * Pe ovol and wpaey. with just one 

lue eye of sky pg in. 

“Then we tA ay are Bonchurch. I am 
so glad you have never been bere before; 


Only when night cme-—whlle. the good | it’s a new pleasure tosee your delight in 
doctor and nurse wy hwy the sleep of | every fr 
her cham.- | 

the room with bare, weak feet, | ing a holiday here when a boy, and 


beauty I show you. Iam glad 
we caine Shanklin. I remember 


read Keats’ poem ‘Lamia, 
which he wrote here in 1819; a nate 


, that perhaps my little 1 would 
Sanity undionent At any rate, let the 


me lie im the cool whil i 
roy ey - gran © We go in 
eot children hand 


wo ill for 


im hand, with just the 
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: ¢ a ee Se a ee a 
+ sind a a ” BR. 
2 3 dawning between them, they went out into| he hed mistaken Armetrong’s friendly | | “I will tel} you presently,” Geordic an-| What wank to him? ; 
ae the lovely day. sympathy and interest for a warmer swered rep Could he tell bi anewee 
ye Soon ] stood amazed before the beaaty | :nore % “And the regiment—they areatGouth- “] Jove this lad = te 
a. and ees of the t; the Chine was Her warning had been superfiwous. minater,”” Mervyn said, *‘or are they at Al- Pi het I 8 disinterested 
mg at ite best, for there had nm days of heay ‘Bo l was tI” Feena told herself, as dershot ? You — wader codems for the eee an bonnie even to win 
1? 9: rain, so thatthe little cascade was worth Lady Drummond left her to receive evening | spring, I believe ? A li hd ome wey be by tram. 
4 : viewing. goesta, who had ntoarrive. “ItisMr. | “Yes, we were at ——— said | p He ep det ns = ae deepen x 
~~ s The Ai falls about thirty feet between the | Mervyn. Poor Geordie! Is he to lose | Geordie, “and South a a | thous « vi sjustity hls “catsohiatcget 
ae ° sides of ita gloomy hollow, which are oover- | them —his love and his friend? | Hawarden, you know” — ngly: mm Se» w Pp try ba) counted 
Ae ed with shining green lichens and moss of | I knew there was mischief in the air when | There was no consciousness in Mervyn's . = in the light of ms sacred mis. 
oA every hue; the scene delighted Cecil's art- | that man was b bt to Woodford. I felt | glance. “added | ti 2 ne - ~~ “xplans. 
in istic sense, and she away gaily about | it in my bones! And Christie is the villain | “At Hawarden I met Miss Verney,”add tion - - mig wt but an imperti. 
> a it all, and waa most charmed by the little | ofthe plot! Well, 1 wonder how it will | Georgie abruptly. | newt inter ere eee Wen ls would need ines 
} epttagen on the narrow terrace, Lightly | end.  f sboubd enjcy teve Christe the vio | | The next moment he wae torrg over | Whilst ho wer tttugellog ‘ith than 
t ruptness; such a 
she tri up the rude steps and on | tim of her own wiles for once. But, then he at Gato: tatene When. | thoughts, Mervyn spoke again, this time ip 


the skittle-ground, excavated out of the 
sandy rocks, overshadowed by young oaka, 
and gazed up to where the i cliff ver- 
dare-clad, lets down the stream, which 
forms a chine, through a deep narrow fis- 
sure to the sea. 

She returned to luncheon in high spirita, 
ive ence aoe oe aia 
w to nehurch, 18 
Lucoombe Chine. ee a 

Cecil had grown quite strong now, and 
loved a long walk. 

“Wewill dine at ‘Ribbond’s,’ Cecil." 
said Brundel ; “then, after viewing St. Bon- 
ny's Well by moonlight, we'll drive back. 
ae most picturesque way, and will, I 
feel certain, charm you. 

“You will be surprised too, at the cliff of 
dazzling white that reaches from the sea to 
the sky, like a wall of 

Never in all her life 


day. 


arls,"’ 
id Cecil forget that 


(TO BB CONTINUED. } 


ASHADOWED LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DOCTOR WESTWOOD'S 
SECRET,’ ‘“‘“MARJOKIE'S TRIALS,” 
“HEARTS AND CORKONETS,”’ 

ETC., ETC., RTC. 


CHAPTER XXI_ —[conTINUgED.} 


TOLD her about it myself,’’ cried un- 
lucky Geordie —‘*thow Christie nursed 
bim, and saved him, and that she has 
gone out to Mirzapore! I called her his 
0d enius! 1 have blundered oon- 
undediy! And Christie’’—with a puzzled 
look at Feena—“I declare to vou that I 
thought these two, Mervyn and Christie, in 
. the summer, were awfully far gone. I fan- 
cied it was almost settled."’ 
“Do you know, Geordie,”’ said Feena, 
‘that I used to think, after his illness at 
Woodford, when they were so much to- 
ther, that Christie was really serious at 
ast. There was a difference in her way 
with him, when she was off her guard and 
thought herself unobserved,"’ concluded 
Foena, remembering the scene in the gar- 
den. “Oh, Geordie, if they should tneet out 
in India, and if—Miss Verney might be 
free, Geordie! I could forgive Chriatie 
everything, if she could only bring that 
about."’ 
“Feena,"' exclaimed Geordie sternly, “do 
you think Tam such acur? Do you think 
would take my a at the expense 
of hers? Heaven bless her! If Mervyn 
has played her false, even for Christie, then 
he is no friend of mine from this time 
forth."’ 
His 





” 





hand trembled, his ruddy oolor 





ed. 

Foena, silenced, clung eloser to his arm, 
and pressed her lips to his hand. 

“Ho is so muoh better than I, my dear old | 
Geordie,”’ she was saying to herself, 

The dinner-gong boomed out, and startled | 
them both. 

Gieordie hurried to his room. 

Sir Wilfrid was walking up and down it, 
tilled with timpatience. 

“T have been waiting here half an hour. 
Where have you been ?" he cried at sight of | 
biin. 

“With Feena.” | 

“Then you have heard ?"’ 

“Yes, T aim heartily glad.” 

Their hands met in a cordial clas | 

“We must talk it over by-enct-by—the 
wong has sounded!" cried the bridegroom. | 
elect as he hurried away. 

Poor Geordie threw his boots and brushes, 
coats and ‘vaistooats, right and left, as he | 
rushed through his toilet. “It is not for me 
toenvy any man his luck,"’ said he moodily 
as he spoilt his third white neck-tie and 
tossed it behind him, 

“Your brother is looking tired,’’ Lady 
Druminond said, as she linked her arm in 
her future daughter-in-laws's, when the la- 
dies left the Hshon-sonms. “Hie has done | 
too inuch on the ice to-day. I saw that he 
was pushing Estelle Verney’s chalr for the | 
greater part of the time. She isa lovely girl 
and very sweet.” 

“Yos,”’ answered Feena simply. 

“But, ny dear,” said Lady Sremmend, 
coloring in a soft rose-flush all over her | 
delicate features, “be must not find ber too | 
sweet and lovely for his peace of mind. | 
Poor child! She—in fact,’ hesitated the | 

entle lady, divided between her respect 
for Clara Wilmer’s confidences and her de- | 
sire to save honest Geordie from a heart- 
ache, “there is a kind of engagement—an | 
attachinent. It is not spoken of,” she added 
hastily, “‘but—I was her mother's friend. I | 
hope | shall see her happy in good time." 

oThanks, dear Lady Drummond," said 
Feena. “We had heard eee pew Nhl 

“Ah, I am glad,” returned Lady Drum- 
mond relieved; ‘‘but I might have remem- 
bered. Of course you would know all about 
it —your brother's friend—I_ had fo en | 
how well you all know Mr. Mervyn.’ 


Lady Drummond colored more nkly | 
than ever, under the sense of an indore | 















| gratulate himon all which 





there is Geordie—my dear old Geordie!" 


CHAPTER XXII 


ADY ARMSTRONG was in despair. 
Geordie had exchanged int a fighting 
regiment, and had actually sailed for 

ia, within a week of Feena’s wedding, 


too. 

Not even that great event could delay 
him; no prayers or entreaties, no appeals to 
his filial tenderness or duty, nothing could 
hold him back this time. 

He was inflexible. 

Sir Jaines had consented, although he 
looked grave, and had walked with a heav- 
ier step ever since. 

“The boy must have his way,’’ he said to 
his wife. ‘The young ones inust live their 
own lives; we can't, force them into the pat- 
tern we have chosen to mark out for then— 
they will choose for themselves, Let him 

», dame. If we thwart him, we may ruin 

im. His heart is set on it.” 

There was in Geordie's face a fort of grave 
resol ution,a set ae pares stamped 
upon hig features, which had grown thin 
and even careworn, an expression so new to 
the light-hearted yenial young soldier that 
Lady Armstrong cried out that she knew it 
was a foreshadowing of death— he was 
doomed. 

Perhaps Feena knew more than the rest. 

She cried a good deal, but she would not 
join in Lady Armsetrong’r frantic appeals. 

“He must do what he thinks to right, 
mamuina,’’ was all she said. 

Geordie gave hera set of dull red garnets, 
“barbaric gems,"’ as he said with a flash of 
his old spirit, suited to her “wild gipsy 
style,”’ and a locket with his likeness, which 
she valued more; and she clung to bit and 
sobbed out ber farewell—and yet no word 
ot what was in the hearts of both brother 
and sister found its way to their lips. 

She thought of him as she stood at the al- 
tar in her shimmering white robe, with his 
likeness close to her beart, and for his sake 
she thought too, with an access of tender, 
"pecan feeling, graceful enough in a 

appy bride, of the girl he had loved. 

At that moment, 80 supreme in her own 
fate, Feona seemed to realize the lonely,sor- 
rowful story of that other life, and with all 
her heart she wished Geordie God-speed on 
his noble errand. 

Soon, to Lady Armstrong great joy, caine 
the news that the war was over ; the serpent 
had been scotched, not killed,and the flerce 


flaine was smothered, to sinoulder until the | 


next evil wind should fan it into fresh out- 
break. 

Disappointing news it was to greet (reordie 
and the gallant inen who had sailed with 


him, on théir landing. 


There was no chance of service, after all, 
for them. 

The laurels for which they burned had all 
been reaped. 

It was dull slow work, waiting in hot 
Madras for orders. 

Reaction had set in—the lull after the 
storiu—and it was coy dull. 

The country was too disturbed for moving 
about, and it was useless to ask for leave. 

Civordie, for one, tretted and chafed at the 
forced, inglorious inaction—he who had 
counted on the mad excitement, the stern 
forgetfulness of a diflerent scene, to quench 
the burning pain of a worse wound than 


|} any he could meet on the battle-fleli—he | 


who had come out with a purpose, which 


this slow, weary delay might render vain. 


It made him almost tad to think of it. 

By-and-by there was a change ; pale bands 
of heroes filed down from the seat of war 
and the languid pulse of the sun-)aralyzed 
city was stirred to welcome thein. 

“A friend of yours just arrived from Mir- 
zapore,’’ said one of the balked contingent 
who had come out with him, meeting 
Gieordie eg ne “Looks awfully 
seedy tou. Mervyn, the fellow, you know, 
who——" 

“Where? When?” oried Geordie, start- 
ing up. ‘Where is he quartered, mean ?"’ 

quarter of an hour later Geordie was in 


his old chuim’s room, looking dowh, with a | 
suspicious moisture about the eyes, and an , 
' uncoinfortable huskiness in his throat, upon 


a thin worn figure stretebed on a low couch. 
“Why, Armstrong, old fellow, you here! 


| When did you come? Is the old —th or- 


dered out after all ?"’ 

“No, I exchanged; and, confound it, all 
the tun was over when we out! And 
here have I been kicking iny heels about in 
this beastly hot oven, doing nothing for a 
month or mere,’’ answered Lieutenant 
Armstrong, pte om hard in his efforts not 
to yield to the softening influences besetting 
him at that moment. 

Hie was standing still aloof; he had not 
grasped his friend's hand with the cordial 
grip of old times; he had fo 


since they parted in England. 

“Exchanged! What for?” cried Mervy.. 
sitting up and passing his hand over his 
eyes, as if to clear his brain. 


He was weary and tired,and he was longer | 


than usual in taking in an idea. 

Probably that was why he remained un- 
conscious of any coolness in Geordie’s 
grecting. 


“What for ?’’ he repeated. 


m to con- | 


happened . 


Geo Cc his hands to summon an 
attendant, but Mervyn gasped out: 


“No need—no need. I—these attacks— it 
is wo confounded hot! I ain all right again 
now.” e 


But he did not look right. 
“The fact is, I am awfully seedy still; 
that last touch of fever pulled me down un- 
mercifully,and we had a long march yester- 
| day,”’ he explained, talking quickly and, as 
| Geordie thought, in a fo tone. “You 
—you were speaking of Ha—— What's the 
name of the place ?’ 
*“‘Hawarden,’’ answered (ieordie. 
“I never heard of it,’’ said Mervyn. 
“It is a village, an insignificant place in 
| itself,’ obwerved Geordie. “I merely men- 
tioned it because there I meta lady who, it 
a is known to you—Mias Verney.”’ 
“I know no lady of that name,”’ Mervyn 
returned wy 
His hand shook a little as he poured him- 
self out a cordial from a bottle on a stand 
near him, but the sudden pallor of a few 
moments before had vanished now. 
Geordie stared hard and rubbed his eyes. 
Was this true? 
Mervyn's tones were #o calin and stealy. 








beyond a certain point—Geordie had heard 
of such cases—or was this man, his own es 
pecial friend, whom he thou ht he knew 
as well as he knew himself, a scoundrel 
such as he had readwf:in fashionable novels, 


| of hearts for mere womanish vanity? 

Had Feena been utterly mistaken ? 

His heart leaped up at the thought. 

No; there was Lady Drumuinond’s testi- 
mony and Estelle’s own. 
, Geordie’s indignation rose as he remem- 
| bered this last. 





Paris,’’ he said, with a touch of scorn in his 
voice. 
would very easily have forgotten, even on a 
slight acquaintance, I should say."’ 

“What kind of person is she?” 

Geordie swallowed another throb of anger, 
and answered : 

“She is awrul 
the prettiest an 
known."’ 

“What is all this, Arinstrong? What 
does it mean?’ asked Mervyn suddenly, 
raising his head, struck at last by something 
| al ther unusual in Geordie’s manner. 
| “My head is rather confused ; 1 suppose that 
is why I do not catch your meaning—if you 
have any.”’ 

He looked straight and fearlessly into his 
friend's eves, 

The faintness just now was apparently un- 
connected with Geordie’s mention of Miss 
Verney; it was simply, as he had said, the 
effect of the heat, — of his weakness. 





] mee and awfully pretty— 
the best girl I have ever 





went on; “and I—I saw a good deal ot her. 
She visited at the Drunimonds’, Beechwood 
Park—Sir Wilfrid Driuinimond, you know. 


Her mother is dead; and the Wilimers—the 
Rector and his wife—are friends of hers, rel- 
utives perhaps ; they seen: more on the terms 
of relatives, now I think of it. The Drum- 
monds introduced me. It was in the course 
of conversation that it came out one day that 
Miss Verney and you had met in Paris, at 
some ball or dance, I understood.”’ 

| «Well? é‘ 





eous indignation, which makes the cause of 


the right the cause of every honest and true | 


man. 
Now, for the first time,he hesitated before 
' those pale set lips, apd the stern, almost 
| haughty question of that “Well ?”’ 
4 struck him all at once that there might 
be something in this perplexed story to be 
| counted on Mervyn's side—something in the 
tangled skein which even the hand of friend- 
| ship must unravel delicately. 
A hot flush mounted to honest Geordie’s 


repetition of that **Well?” 

je was a Straightforward, honest-hearted, 
blundering voung man, quite destitute of 
the kind of fine tact needed to conduct such 
a case as he had undertaken. 

He could only go right on and make the 
best of it in his own way; but his tone was 
more gentle and conciliatory now. 

‘You bave no remembrance of Miss Ver- 
ney ?"’ he recommenced. 

“I did not say,’ returned Mervyn. 

Geordie stared ; his indignation was rising 

in. 

“I merely stated that at the present mo- 
ment I know no lady of that name,” cor- 
rected Mervyn. “I—but'’—his anger rising 


in his turn—“will you tell me what the | 


deuce it is to you?" 
Mervyn was dimly conscious that he was 


) asa culprit—that he was being put on his 
| trial, so to speak. 

This, with the suddenly-aroused anguish 
of the old wound, which would not bear the 
| lightest touch even yet, fired his languid 
| -blood. 


“What is it to you? Why are 





Had that fever obliterated all memories | 


| a cold-blooded deliberate trifler, a breaker | 


“Miss Verney told me she had met you in | 


“She is not the kind of person you | 


“I met Miss Verney at Hawarden, ’’Geordie | 


Miss Verney is living at Hawarden Rectory. | 


Up to this point Geordie had been swe)t | 
on by the overwhelming force of that right- | 


forehead, and ne taltered again before the | 


being treated somehow,and for some reason, | 


chising me m uaintan 2” What is : 
on my acquaintance 
all this, Arinstrong ?”’ | 


a hari, dry ap ne 
“You have something, or guessed 

something ; } ‘he 

as far as it concerns me. I did once meet 4 


Miss Verney in Paris, as say, ata 
and—elsewhere. I met her very often, 
knew her very well —at least, I be 


lieved I did. The lady you speak of cannot 
the same. My Miss Verney’’ — he Cf 
and laughed a harsh bitter laugh 
grated uncomfortably on Geordie’s ears — 
“the Miss Verney I know,” he corrected, 
‘‘married soine months ago.’’ 

‘*Married !"’ echoed Geordie. 

“Are you sure? There could hardly be 
two. ervyn’'—excitedl y—‘‘there is some 

ini e.”” 

“T think not,” answered Mervyn ’ 
“IT saw the bridegroom-el a epientl 
parti—no less than a duke; rT the worse 
for wear, it is true, but the genuine thing 
for all that'’—the bitterness was there again 
—‘‘as rich as a Rothschild, and as endid 

asa grand Vizier. Ob’’—impatiently—“the 
orthodox brilliant match—not the sort of 
thing a young lady would let “ through 
her fingers, having once caught! It was ad. 
verti all through Paris.”’ 

‘Was that why—— Mervyn,”’ oried Geor. 
die, inning, blunderer as he to see 
daylight through certain obscure ts on 
Estelle’s history which Feena had collected 
from Lady Drummond and Mrs. Wilmer 
together, “tell me, what was this Miss Ver. 
ney like ? Describe her.” 

Describe her! What! Drag up from the 
| grave to which he bad consigned it, ip bis 
| stern anger, that memory whose very ghost 

he had laid but now! Force himself to with- 
draw the veil from that picture which lay 
shrouded like the face of a dead love in the 
locked chamber of his secret heart! He 
shrank from the task. But, at Geordie's 
| bidding, the sweet young face, girlish and 
tender as a Hebe by Greuze, pure and earn- 
ang a Raphael Madonna, rose up before 
| Dit. 
| Did he dream that he had forgotten? The 
| buried memory was amply avenged. Not 





a solitary line or curve, even not a 
tint or a shadow in all the fair dear picture 
haa suffered loss or change; they were all 
there before him, as he had seen them last. 
| Must he catalogue them for Geordie’s indift- 
ferent ears—the tender violet eyes, the sweet 
fresh lips, the pure white brow, framed in 
| Clinging tendrils of chestnut hair the shy 
soft blushes which came and went over the 
delicately-outiined cheek ? 
“A fine woman—a fair woman—a sweet 
woman,’ *’ he quoted, with the wistful scorn 
of the jealous Moor. 
“Yes, the woman who looked like ap 
angel, and-—and—— But never mind. What 
| do you want to know?” 
| “Her name—her Christian name!” de 
manded Geordie. 

“Her name? Let mesee,’’ answered Mer- 
vyn, with a poor pretence of uncertainty 


| and indiflerence. 
vmaused an instant 


“Her pame was'’—he 
| before uttering the word which it _ee 
him to find had power to thrill him - 
“Estelle. It was French—like her heart,” 
he added bitterly. 

‘Supposing,’ oried Geordie, starting up 
and crossing the room to Mervyn’s 
then suddenly turning to pace the floor in 
the uncontrollable restlessness of agitation, 
“your Miss Verney did not marry the 
, duke?” 

*Oh she married him !"’ answered Mervyn 
almost brutally. “She would not have re 
treated. She was tao well officered!” 

‘But supposing,”’ persisted Geordie, “that 
she inutinied. challenged her commanding 
| Officer, and deserted, rather than inarry the 
old brute—what then ?”’ : 
| ‘Then,’ answered Mervyn, his beart 
| beginning to beat wildly, in spite of him 
| self, “there are other things difficult to a 

derstand.”’ 





! 


| ‘Supposing,’’ cried Geordie, hurrying 08 
in awild excitement, “that she an 
attachment to which she stuck faithfully all 


| through. I beg your pardon, but all thro 


ag deal, you know. Su g that 
refused the duke and—and everybody else,” 
| alded poor Geordie, “and offended her 


aunt, and came back to Hawarden”— Geo 




































die wheeled round and marched straight & 
to Mervyn at this point—‘“to wait for 8 
believed she had thrown him over?” bis 
“Stop!” cried Mervyn, eh ee 
strong—Geordie—is this true?" 
“True?” echoed Geordie. “Yes, a8 ue. 
fellow, as eager and enthusiastic as if be aa 
| been pleading his own 
the truest woman in all the world! 
Mervyn, old fellow! What is the 
Mervyn's head had dropped 
, to the table before hiin. all of sis 
before #” he groaned. “It—it has come -” 
, late!’ 
CHAPTER XXil. > 
¢ Arm 


low who by some unaccountable _ mistake 
friend's arm witha shaking - 
| ag herself! By George,’ cried the 
ofa rival, ‘she is the finest, the noblest, apd 
now ?"’ Ps i on 
“Why did you not tell me 
| Lieutenan 
LATE,” exclaimed 
strong ine tossing on his sleeples - 
couch that 
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be too; in sha’n’t be too late! Christie is « 


magnanimous creature—one word to her of 
the true state of things and she will surren- 
der her claims. ‘ 

“Tt is hard on Christie too” — remorsefal- 
ly—“bat, if there is to be a question of 
breaking hearts, better one thantwo, Chris- 
tie isa fine character. I don’t believe a 
word Feena says about ber; women never 
do understand one another, and little Fee 
is jealous. 


“ sees eve ha dis 
ate um. Turow C iste thorougt 
ly ; it will only be necessary to tell her 


sory. Mervyn can’t do it, of course; his 
ory. ia tied: 00 i rests with me. J 

by Georgé.”*oried honest Geordie, 
er be shot, if I had the choice — which I 


Ly eal 


haven't. 
Geordie had interest at headquarters; he 


exerted it the next day, and succeeded, te 
the envy of his comrades, in getting the 
charge of an escort ted to meet a de- 
tachment of wounded d from 
horpital, on their way down country, from 
Mirzapore. 

Geordie had seen the list of names and 
he then knew that Christie was one of the 


two. 

Though Geordie did not actually repent 
of his self-imposed inission when the . 
way house at which he was to meet his 
charge was reached, yet he would rather 
have faced a whole line of mutinous es 
than the pale-faced little lady who held 
out both her hands to him with such a cor- 
dia) welooine from the cool verandah. 

‘Geordie, is it really port Why, this is 
a delightful surprise! I could not have 
hoped for such a piece of fortune. Synolda’”’ 
—to her —— is my very dear 
cousin Geordie Arstrong. Weare in good 
hands from this moment.”’ 

Geordie hung his head and looked like a 
raw ensign just joined. He felt like an 
assassin. ; 

There was a happy light in Christie’s eyes 
which told of a triumphant secret; and 
Geordie, whose perception had quickened 
of hate, could read it like a book. His hand 
was to stab this innocent joy to the heart. 
Perhaps, if he had not fortified himself by 
the remembrance of another face with a 
great wistful jence in its outlook, his 
courage would have failed him now at the 
eleventh hour, and he would have left the 
wrong he had vowed to see righted to some 
other champion. 

“T heard that you came out,"’ said Chris- 
tie, with that faint rare flush of roseate light 
which did duty for a blush, and which was 
80 beautiful over the snow-whiteness of her 
face ; “but I did not expect to see you so 
g00D. 

“I thought ot finding you in Madras, and 
was looking forward to that happy ending 
of this tiresuine journey.”’ 

“IT went to Sir Charles and asked for the 
order,’’ Geordie remarked. 

“How good of you! Now tell of them all 
at Woodford—my uncle and aunt, and dear 
Feena. I am so delighted at her news; it 
bas made me sohappy. And you left beiore 
the wedding? Feena would make a lovely 

ride, 


“I wish you could have told me me all 
about it. ou were stationed at Southmin- 
ster,and you have been to Beechwood. 


Tell me all about Feena’s home. I have so 
longed for details; it has seemed to come 
so suddenly. Sir Wilfred I know; he is 
charining.” 

“Yes, I was at Beechwood,” Geordie 
began, coloring to the roots of his hair. 
“I——" Here was the Be made for 
him, yet he left it th pusillanimous 
procrastination. & would not have so 
skirted the cannon’s mouth if it had yawn- 
ed across the path of duty. “Yes, I was at 
Beech wood,”’ he re in an embarrass- 
éd, strained tone. 

What had happened to him? He was col- 
oring and stammering like a schoolgirl, and 
his eyes did not meet Christie’s with the 
frank cordiality of old times. 

A quick suspicion darted into her mind. 
Could Geordie be—disappointed ? she knew 
that that he must have Peard from Mervyn 
of their en ment, settled two or three 
weeks ago at Mirzapore, in Mervyn’s first 
days of convalescence. 

Was it this which had changed him? Had 
he come out with other hopes than those of 
mervice? They had been little lovers in 
their childhood—Christie and Geordie—and 
there had always been in histone towards 
her more of cousinly chivalry and admira- 
tion than brotherly regard; but Christie 
had never been sure that she could count 
Geordie amongst her conquests, : 

The cousinly freedom and familiarity had 
perhaps beeh as the watersof Styx in their 
relation—they had made hiu invulnerable. 
Still Christie was far too experienced not to 
know how sepetgsumen y another en- 
hances the value of a woman and develops 
latent proclivities. 

She hever seen Geordie so embarrass- 
ed and ill at case before. Was it that he 
was resentful, mortified at finding that he 
had come too late? The thought was sooth- 
ing and gratifying to Christie, who had 
often chafed and puzzled over Geordie’s re- 
sistance, 

She handled him very tenderly — all the 
r. Mt play of voice nd’ en w made 
. rane 80 irresistible was exerted to soothe 

_But Feena’s arrow hed shot home. Geor- 
die, who had so often been under the subtle 
Spell without suspecting it, all at once woke 
up to the consciousness that Christie was 
— de ostting A him. 

r . been indignantly incredulousof 
F Tna’s charge against Christie. 
he siren’s spell had lulled him to. sleep; 

was sublimely simple and unsuspicious 
by nature too. 

But now to be forewarned was to be fore- 
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best of it was that he was fully persuad- 

be had made the discovery entirely b 
meelf, and by his own unassisted intelll- 
gence. 

Christie had drawn his chair into the coolest 
corner of the verandah, she had bathed his 
hot forehead with eau-de-Cologne, and re- 
freshed him with food and cooling drinks; 
now she brought a low seat to his feet and 
sat there with the invariable little scrap of 
needlework—which made Christie look so 
ey and so harmless in her own 


“Now tell me about them all — the dear 
er. she said. 

“Synolda’’ had retired leaving the cousins 
to their confidences, with a little suspicion 
of her own too that Geordie was some sulky 
disappointed suitor who had to be coaxed 
and eae into good humor. 

Cc. was smiling up into ‘Ceordie’s 
face, innocently unconscious ofthe deadly 
thrust he was meditating. 

He biurted it out in his awkward straight- 
— way, impatient of her detected 
wiles. 

“Christie,” said he bluntly, “did you 
know—no, = couldn't, though, but I am 
go to tell you—that, when Mervyn 

n down that time at Woodford, he 
had an at—that is, there was a rats | dy 
to whom he was en , and t he had 
just left her in Paris.’ 

“Yes, I — knew it,’’ answered Christie 
slowly. 

The smile was gone out of her eyes, but 


44 


the fi rs which held her needle gui ed it 
| tga the strip of muslin as calmly as be- 
ore. . 

‘““You knew it!’’ exclaimed Geordie. 

“Yea,’’ she re “Why do you tell 
me this now ?”’ 

She was ed, clever as she was. That 


Geordie should have up that old 
story, to serve hisown ends, to produce a 
breach between herself and Tempest, was 
of course simply and utterly impossible ; 
she was incapable even of suspecting hiin of 
such a treacherous baseness. 

“JT tell you now, because this young lady 
has rights which you will be first to 
acknowl ,” answered Geordie. 

“How is it,’”’ replied Christie quietly, 
‘that you, of all — in the world, have 
constituted yourself the defender of her 


hts?”’ 
a om colored hotly; it was a home- 
thrust, unconsciously as it was made. 

Christie saw his contusion, and a new 
lig dawned upon her. 

e iines about her thin red lips tightened 
she held her eyes fixed upon her work, lest 
Geordie should see the anger which kindled 
them. 

“What are her rights to you more than 
mine?” she asked’ with just a touch of 
irrepressible bitterness in her beautiful soft 
voice. 

“Or rather are not mine more to you than 
hers? We are cousins.’”’ Then she stole a 

ce at Geordie and saw that his broad 

forehead was ered with uneasy thought 
and his eyes fixed in a troubled gaze on 


vacancy. 

“If you know that old story—which surely 
might be left between Tempest and me, 
whom it most concerns,”’ she said — “you 
know that that young lady forfeited what 
you call her rights — renounced them, I 
ought more rly to say.”’ 

“No—no!"’ contradicted Geordie eagerly. 

“Yes, it is so,” persisted Christie, still 
controlling herself. 

“J do not know thesource of your informn- 
ation ; it may be the young lady herself’ — 
drawing her bow toa venture; ‘“‘but mine 
is an unimpeachable authority — Captain 
Mervyn’sown. Isthat enough to satisfy 
you? A matter of this kind would gener- 
ally be considered too delicate for the hand- 
ling of even the nearest relative, but’’ —and 
here her glance softened—‘“‘you may have a 
notion of a duty towards - who 
represent all my belon on side of 
the water—and"’—she held out her hand to 
Geordie—“I will accept what you have said 
co Os eet ah ee 708 & your tea! 

to 


mistaken as it Is not that 
rettil Ban Yale edded, with one of her 
ble smiles. 


Geordie took the little white fiand, silver 
thimble and all, into his big one, and look- 


ed down u it witha vague distrustful 
sense of belng tampered and cajoled. 
Christie went on— 


“The woman who could desert the man 
whose love she had just accepted, when he 
was sick and in trouble, can surely have no 

for you to “i 

it was not so!” cried Geordie. 
Christie, there has been a horrible mistake. 
She did not desert him—she was true as 





armed, and it was with some won- 





away at last, and went back to E 
But Mervyn had jefi then; he was 
at what he her falsehood; he was 
deceived th ” 
Christie drew her hand. 
view de yee ali of thie?” she ask- 
“I know her,” answered Geordie. “I 
met her at wood. I heard it all from | 


Lad Drummond, who then knew her 


—— you have told this to Tempest Mer- 
sad I have told him."’ 
aa he ?’’—“‘He————"’ Geordie hesitat- 


‘Christie,’ he said pently, +“ are a 
good woman; you will know w is the 
right thing to do; it is not for me to sug- 


“Do you come to me from Tempest Mer- 
vyn?’’ She was standing erect now, with a 
in her burning eyes, in her low 

rm voice, which took Geordie entirely by 


surprise. “Didhesend you to me’ 

demanded. 

s ao re no!’’ cried Geordie, “It 
w your erosit ur 

sense of your—— What can Ueivya 

do or sa has been an unhappy, 


miserable mistake.’ 

“There ia no reason why it should fe on, 
why two lives should wrecked. 

“ Yours?’ Geordie stared blankly at 


r. 
“Yes, mine. There bas been a mistake, 
as you say—a mistake which must be fatal 
to ae one ; why should that some one be 
me ” 

“You?” Geordie began; but she waved 
him into silence with asweep of her hand. 
Her little igure seemed to tower above 
him, as he leaned helplessly back in the 
long rocking-chair; her eyes blazed with a 
age nm he had never suspected to be latent 

the 


ir depths. 
Could this be the soft, sinooth, self-con- 


tained Christie he had always known? She 
wel fil wot tee view of this inistake, 

“T will not e victim oO: vad 
ahé said. 


“If she has ‘rights,’ so have I. Am I to 
blame for the deceit, the mistake that turn- 
ed his love away from her and gave it to 
me? Why should I suffer then? What 
has she done for him that can count nat 
my work and my love? The life which I won 
back fromthe brink ofthe grave, the heart 
which I taught to hope and to believe again 
are mine—mine, not hers. Do you think I 
will surrender what I haveso painfully 

ned? And her love—what is itto mine! 

he pink-and-white girlish milk-and-water 

creature, who knows no more of love thana 
tame household cat !’’ 

“You have seen her!’’ stammered Geor- 
die, half scared by this outbreak. 

“Yes, I have seen her!’’ answered Chris- 
tie sagemeny 

“Do you think that I could not single 
her out from all the other woman in 
world? Do you think that there was noins- 
tinct of hatred which warned me when she 
crossed my path? Now, if you are her mes- 
senger, you can back to her and tell her 
that you Ive failed in your mission, that 
what I have won I will hold against her and 
you and al! the world!” 

Geordie felt that his mission had failed, as 
she said. He rose up crestfallen, perplexed, 
and sad. 

“Tam not her messenger,’’ he replied. 
“What I have said has been entirely from 
myself, and at the instance of no er per- 
—. I thought a great wrong was being 

one. 

“IT believed you were ignorant that you 
played p pose in it. I thought— in fact,” he 
concluded hastily, “I was quite mistaken. 
I must ask you to forgive me it I have been 
indiscreet.’ 

She held out her hand; she was calm 

n now; onlya quick heaving of the 
white handkerchief on her bosom showed 
that the storm had been. 

It wana feeling, that with which 
Geordie took the little velvet-soft hand in 
his once more, the sort of sensation which 
might thrill through a man who accepted in 
amity the sheathed paw of a tigress who had 
just shown him her claws. th a curious 
oon viction as Feena once the fair 
white flesh covered bones of steel, found 
himself handling the soft yielding palm. 

“We are frie again then?” Christie 
whispered in her softest, sweetest tones. 
‘“‘We are friends, Geordie, are we not ?”’ 

“We are more,” he replied lightly—‘‘we 
are cousins.” 

He did not mean much by it; he had had 
a shock, and his ideas were confused. He 
could not quite yet reconcile himself to this 
new rendering of Christie; he was not sure 
that they were friends; he fell back invol- 
untarily on the relationship. That at least 
was unchanged. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—— eee 

PLayIne HazaRp.—They were all com- 
ing back trom Monte Carlo, says the London 

orld,and they played “hazard” with three 

in the railway carriage. Luck 
ran nst them ; and, late in the afternoon 
one of thein picked up one ofthe dice, and 
critically remarked :—“Hallo! there are two 


promptly asad the suspected  oube, In- 


the bit of 
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Scientific and Useful. 





ama) Then ex them on ap iron 
tray to low redness for a few min- 
utes—the volatilizes, leaving the 


of shock on wooden wheels of eartngeales 
inju a German inventor, bends the 
— them a certain elasticity. 

wheels are made of the best ashwood. 
The spokes, after cutting, are steamed and 
bent {n iron then dried at a moder- 
ate temperature. curvature is made 
different, agony to the asringe and 
load; it is least the middle. Special 
modes of connection with felloe and tire are 
mlopted, giving great stre and durabili- 
ty, and allowing ot old or ae 
being removed, and good ones substituted. 
The system is patented in Germany. 


EBONY FROM SeA-WEED.—Comimon sea- 
weéds which are thrown up so abundantly 
on the ~~ I - addition to their ee as a 
manure, an r packing, quan are 
now converted into artificial ebony. The 

rocess consists in tirst treating the plants 

r two hours with dilnte sulphuric acid, 
and then drying and grinding up. To 
nm | parts of product, five parts of li- 
q glue, five parts of gute perema, and 
two and a half parts of india-rubber are to 
be added, the two latter being first dissolved 
in naphtha. Afterwards ten of coal-tar 
five parts of pulverized sulphur, and five 
parts of pulverized resin are added, and the 
whole is heated to about 300 degrees Fahr. 
When cool, a mass is obtained which, in col- 
or, hardness, and capacity for receiving a 
polish, resembles ebony, and is much 
cheaper. This material is now actually 
made on a large scale, and used for nearly 
a SPS Vy ae be ap- 
P -————(7-- > ———_ 


rg arm and ibarden. 


PoULTRY.— A mash com of two- 
thirds wheat bran and one-third corn meal 
for solids, with hot skim milk for liquid and 
ted in the morning wben about blood heat, 
makes a breakfast for poultry, es 
ally for laying hens. Oats and buckwheat 
for mid-day food, and corn and oats for sup- 
per are excellent for poultry. Clean, fresh 
water is a very essential article. Theabove 
feed is recommended for poultry when the 
ground is frozen and covered with snow. 


CaRROTS AND Bgats.—In Europe the 
carrots is grown to a great extent tor feedin 
to cattle in the winter months. Roots o 
soine kind are fed the winter through tothe 
cows. An Iowa raiser of Jersey cows says 
he is accustomed to feed carrots, of which 
he usually raises 600 bushels per acre. Car- 
rots increase the flow of milk and improve 
the appearance and quality of butter. 
are preferable to carrots tur increasing the 
flow of milk; the milk, however, which is 
produced from beets is not as good for but- 
ter. 


FERTILIZERS.—A successful farmer says: 
1 use fertilizers on everything, because I 
find it pays; cherry trees, plum trees, in 
fact all kinds of trees, for fruit and ~— 
berries, currants, etc. I had some of the 
largest currants on some old bushes I ever 
saw, by spplying | lertilizers around the 
roots in the . 16 reason is, fruits take 
from the soil a great ammount of acids, more, 
a great deal, then our soils naturally can 
produce, henoe after a while the root buds 
with young shoots and r bush ins to 
the old stalks dying from 
want of the elements to sustain thern. That 
is the reason rotation of crops is better than 
~ ijoemene repetition unless you teed the 
soil. 

Mga.y Buos.—When be ne first make 
their appearance u window or green- 
house p‘ants, pate nd the attack. It is 
not lt to keep them under if taken in 
hand at their first a 1ce. Keep asmal! 
bottle of strong aloohol or benzine, with a 
camel’s-hair pencil fixed to the cork, and 
when a rey! bug is seen, give it the least 


ouch of tbe liq We have of late years 
used nothing, lied (so to speak) with a 
pointed stick. hittle a picwe of soft pine 
down to a very sharp point, keeping several 


such sticks in handy places about thegreen- 
house. Whenever a inealy bug is seen, im- 
pase © one pepated sich and remove it. It 

very easy if you begin ea:ly and keep the 
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Presenting the Bride! 


meets with unqualified praise, as we ex- 
pected and it deserves, from all who have 
seen it. Itoertainly should give satisfaction 
for it is emphatically the REST, HANDSOMEST 
and MOST VALUABLE PREMIUM EVER OF- 
FERED. The illustration ina former num- 
ber is calculated to mislead, as its appear- 
ance alongside of the original is quite disap- 
pointing. We said then the illustra 





tion was one-fifth the size of the Photo- | 


Oleograph ; it was really oneighth size 
only, as the picture really covers over 500 
equare inches. 

Just think of it, dear reader—a $24 Photo 
Oleograph and Tx Post one year for $2. 


In estimating the value of this superb pic- | wander about among old wrecks, looking | 


; don’t compare it in your mind with iuto the deserted cabins, and collecting the | 
‘and anise seed, are added tor flavoring, 


| while the color is produced by nettle juice, 


any chromo you have ever seen. We say 
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| away; men in distant cities talking to each | be on the increase in the England. 
| other along the bottom of the deep. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 

We talk about the age of romance as if it 
were a thing of the past, and when our 
poets sing of warders keeping midnight | 
watch on the bettlemented walls, and sig- 
nal fires flashing out of the gloom, and the 
tocsin tolling in the ivy-mantled tower, and 
solemn monks chanting requiems, our mod- 
ern life seems very tame and uneventful. 





Ages hence, when our posterity look back 
upon the events of this nineteenth century, 
there will seem to have been no element of 
romance in this active, progressive, invent- 
ive period—nothing to stir the blood in re- 
membrance of what we have accom- 
plished! Was there ever such a revolution 
in any fifty years before? 

Did it ever enter the fancy of an old 
dreamer that the earth would one day be 
belted with wires, flashing intelligence from 
continent to continent, and bringing the 
ends of the world {nto almost instantaneous 
contact ? 

Is there anything in Arabian story more 
marvellous than the telephone? Merchants 
receiving orders from distant customers and 
answering back through an orifice in the | 
wall; music in one city reproduced simulta 
neously in another city, hundreds of miles 








We send men down to the bottom of the 
deep clothed in submarine armor; and they 





ingote of gold and silver which have been 
lying there since the day the ship sank into 


to you, emphatically, such @ work of art a5 | 16 waters, and sending up the recovered | 


this was never before offered as a Preniium 
Gift by any publishers in the world. 

We mean every word we say about it; we 
guarantee it to be all we claim for it; we 
guarantee that you cannot buy ut for g2 
anywhere ; and as evidence of the truth of 
our statements, we want it distinctly under- 
stood that any subscriber who sends 
for Tux Post one year and the premium 
“Presenting the Bride,”’ ¥ dissatisfied with 
the premium may return it to us and we will 
cancel his aubscription and return his money 
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promptly. Is Not Tus “A Square Or- 
rER?" 
ALL SHOULD REMEMBER THAT | 
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| cle of mould, and even in a grain of sand. 





Every postmaster in the country Is | 





treasure to the surface. 

Other men go off careening through the | 
clouds, and sailing above the clouds, where | 
the earth is all unseen, and there is nothing 
below them but a fleecy sea of vapor, and | 
nothing above and around but the infinite 
space. 

We turn our telescopic glass towards the 
sky, and study in their minutest detail the | 
craters of extinct volcanoes in the moon, 
with all their lights and shadows, and count | 
and measure the ragged spots on the distant 
stun, and watch the revolution of the moons | 
of Jupiter, and the beautiful coloring of the | 
great rings of Saturn, and resolve the far- 
off nebulw. 

Then we take the microscope and investi- 
gate at our leisure the marvellous beings 
and exquisite forms of vegetable life that 
lie concealed in a drop of water, or a parti- 


If we would cross the ocean we subsidize 
the strange and mighty forces that are la- 
tent in coal and water, and make the vapor 
propel us. 

And thus we might goon recounting the 
triumphs of science in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, and will any one pretend to say that, 
whatever strides in advance our posterity 
may make, the age which has given birth to | 
80 many wonders will not be looked back | 
upon as an ‘‘age of romance.’’ | 

- a <a a 
SANCTUM CHAT. 


Tue reforms recently introduced in the 
French schools and colleges provide that 
memory shall not be cultivated to the ne- | 
glect of other faculties, and that the intelli. 
gence shall be opened In a way that will 
make pupils think for themselves. 





To avoid whatever ill results the associa. 
tion of pupils at recess might have, the 
Schoo) Board of Lincoln, Neb., passed an 
order early this year dispensing with re- | 
cesses altogether, and shortening each half. 
day session by the space of time usually 
given for intermission. The plan has 
worked well. Light exercises in gymnas- 
tics at regular intervals prevent dulness and | 
weariness in the pupils. 





In one of the new theatres in London | 
now approaching completion there wil! be | 
a photograph gallery, where the portraits of | 
visitors can be taken by lime light. This is 
a capital idea, and many people, especially | 
ladies, will doubtless avail themselves of 
the opportunity to be taken in evening dress, 
the facilities for which purpose are not at 
present great... A photograph is pre-emi 
nently a thing done ina hurry, and on the | 
impulse, and few people would send a ball. | 
dress to the photographer's the day before 


and put iton by daylight in hie boudoir; | Bay, 


while the other alternative of driving in 
evening dress through the streets at noon is 
still more distasteful. Quite naturally you 
go trom the dinner-table to the theatre, and 
in the same dress from your box to 
the operating room. 


Tae young men of this country who 
have been flouncing the edges of their ul- 
sters with the mud from their heels, will be 
pained to learn that it is not a street or 
wlking garmentat all. English authority 
—which, in consideration of the English 
origin of the ulster, should be final—says 
that it is purely and simply a traveling coat. 
Its place ‘‘is not the pavement, bat outside 
the coach or carriage, or inside the railway 
car when the weather is cold." - 

LABOUCHERE says in Truth: ‘The Pa- 
risians have found out how to make false 
eyelashes. I do not speak of the vulgar 
and well-known trick of darkening the rim 
round the eye with all kinds of dirty com. 
positions, or the more artistic plan of doing 
so to the inside of the lid. No, they actu- 
ally draw a fine needle, threaded with dark 
hair, through the skin of the eyelid, forming 
long loops, and after the process is over (I 
am told it is a painless one) a splendid dark 
fringe veils the coquette’s eyes.’’ 

THE consumption of absinthe is said to 
A che- 


| mical examination of this dangerous bever- 


age shows that it contains a poisonous oil 
which is very injurious to the nervous sys- 
tem, and is called wormwovood oil. Other 
oils, such as peppermint, cloves, clnuamon 


spinach or parsley. One of the results of 
absinthe-drinking is a terrible form of epi- 
lepsy. An instance is recorded in which a 
man, who was known to be a large con- 
sumer of absinthe, was picked up in a 
public street in an epileptic fi, His convul- 
sions lasted four days and nights until 
death followed. During the last few hours 


of life Lis face became almost’ black. 


A MAGAZINE for the blind, called Progress, 
was started in April last in London. It is 
published monthly by the British Blind As- 
sociation for Promoting the Education and 
Employment of the Blind. It is in the 
Braille type, which is a character consisting 
of raised points, now used very largely by 
the blind. The special articles are diversi- 
fied by poetry and notices of events of gen- 
eral interest. It tells well for the increase 
of general education among the blind that 
there are a sufficient number to support a 
magazine of this kind, especially when it is 
considered that thirty years ago there were 
probably not twenty blind people in the 
kingdom who could read the Braille type. 
The paper on which the maguzine is printed 
is embossed on both sides from stereotype 
plates, prepared by the blind themselves; 
which method of printing has been for some 
time adopted in all the works, musical as well 
as literary, published by the association. 


ACCORDING to the French papers, recent 
operations at the Bourse in Lyons have 
been of so exciting a character that: many 
speculators have gone mad. “Within a 
few days,’’ one says, ‘‘so many lunatics 
were brought from the Bourse to one pri- 
vate madhouse that the Hirector did not know 
how to dispose of them. His perplexity 
was all the greater because they fancied 
that they were still at the Bourse, and in- 
sisted on doing business with the other pa- 
tients, and with the servants and officials. 
At last it occurred to the director to set up, 
in a remote part of his institution, a bar 
like that which is placed in the Bourse for 
agents. The effect on the patients was im- 
mediate; they rushed tothe bar, and began 
to invite each other to uy and sell. Thus 
the whole day passed; and not until even- 
ing, when they had exhausted themselves, 
would they consent to be taken to their 
rooms. Since that time the institution has 
been quieter, with the exception of the sham 
bourse, where the lunatics daily win 
and lose millions.’’ 

In a letter to the Madras Mail on the use 
of gigantic sea-weed as a protective agent 
for shores, the Master-Superintendent of 
Madras gives the following interesting sea- 
serpent story: ‘‘About fifteen years ago, 
while I was in my ship, at anchor in Table 
an enormous monster, as {t appeared, 





was seea or advancing itself 
Green Point, into the harbor. It ait 
than s hundred feet in length, and moved 
with an undulating, snake-like motion. Its 
head was crowned with what appeared 1, 
be long hair, and the keen-sighted among 
the affrighted observers declared they could 
see it open its mouth, and ite 
features. The military were called out, and 
a brisk fire poured into it at a distance oj 
about five hundred yards. It was hit sey. 
era] times and portions of it knocked of 
So serious were its evident injuries that on 
rounding the point it became ‘quite sti], 
and boats went off to examine it and com. 
plete its destruction. It was found to be g 
specimen of the sea-weed above mentioned, 
and its stillness after the grievous injuries 
inflicted was due to its having left the 
ground swell and entered the still bay.”’ 


Says a writer in a Chicago paper; “] 
wonder how much right men have now-s. 
days to rail at women for extravagance? 
Let us figure upon the outfit of this map 
who comes this way, witha gay swing 
softly whistling an air he caught at the 
opera last night. He swings a cane which 
cost five dollars; there is a silk hat worth 
seven dollars; his collar, twenty-five cents; 
scarf, two dollars; scart-pin, thirty dollars; 
fall overcoat sixty-dollars; shirt, four dollars; 
undershirt, two dollars; coat and vest, sev. 
enty-five dollars; pantaloons, fifteen dollars, 
accessories, four dollars; shoes, nine dollars; 
seal ring, forty dollars; watch, chain and 
seal, two hundred and fifty dollars. How 
much have we? About five hundred dol- 
lars. He is only in his business suit, and 
he hasn’t got his diamond studs in his shirt, 
and wears a cheap pair of sleeve-buttons. 
‘The average woman on Fifih Avenue does 
not represent a greater investment, dia- 
monds excepted, and she has a faculty of 
having her dresses made over; whereas our 
lord of creation spurns a renovated coat." 


It seems almost impossible to believe the 
accounts of the severe injuries from which 
the brain sometimes recovers. An instance 
is related in which a Frenchman drove a 
dagger through his skull with a mallet, in 
an attempt to commit suicide. He struck 
the dagger about a dozen times. The wea- 
pon, which was five inches long and one 
wide, was nearly embedded. In order to 
remove the dagger, the patient was placed 
on the ground, and while two strong mea 
held his shoulders, the instrument was forc- 
ibly pulled with carpenters’ pincers, but all 
to no avail. Strange to say, these proceed- 
ings did not cause any pain, and although 
patient and assistants were raised off the 
ground, the weapon remained immovable. 
At last the man, walking without much dif- 
ficulty, was taken to a coppersmith, and 
there the handle of the dagger was fastened 
by strong pincers to a chain, which was 
passed over a cylinder turned by steam 
power. The man was then secured to rings 





fixed in the ground, and the cylinder set 
| gently in motion, when, after the second 
turn, the weapon came out. No pain hed 
been suffered by the patient during all these 
manceuvres, and after remaining in the 
hospital for ten days, he returned to his 
work, and the wound gradually healed. 


THe Medical Record has the following: 
‘A physician of Erie, Pa., is training home 
pigeons for use in his practice. Some of his 
young birds, put upon the road to make re 
cords tor distance, have made very good 
time—namely, fifty miles in ninety min- 
utes, sixty-six miles in eighty-two minutes 
Homing pigeons are largely used by country 
physicians, both here and abroad. One doc 
| tor in Hamilton county, N. Y., uses them 
constantly in his practice, extending over 
nearly two townships, and considers the 
an almost invaluable aid. After visiti2g* 
patient he sends the necessary prescription 
to his dispensary by pigeon; also any otber 
advice or instruction the case or situatios 
may demand. He frequently also lesve 
pigeons at places from which he wishes 
ports of progress to be dispatched at 
fied times, or at a certain crisis. He sy* 
he is enabled to attend to a third more 
ness at least through the time saved 
by the use of pigeons. In critical cases he 
is able to keep posted by hourly og 
from the bedside between ares 
nightfall, and he can recall case 
where lives have been saved that must bsv® 


been lost if he had been obliged to re 
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round & LESELE PEMD. Their vis-a-vis, the third occupant of the 
: spring bad lest its $b chee It te almons hme ety 
noved A little wey, persons 
he ameng Go grees ene Rees ay thew eae to assign a 
A passing stranger scooped wertull t 
ed to Where weary men might turn. somewhat under thirt Y and from be aon 
mong Me walled itin, and hung with care Snlg® © Sine ight be taken for a prosper- 
ladle at the brin farmer graszier. 
could tie thought not of the deed he 44, But on closer observation there was a 
sh its But judged that toll might drink. sort of spruce flashiness about him which 
it, and He passed again, and lo! the weil, ee ee seen in either of the callings 
ace of By summers never 4ried, we feta, necktie, of a y color, 
: a Had cooled tem thousand perching tongues, as nee U7 a father val le brilliant 
. And saved a life beside, pin, and on his large, but well-formed 
an The mistare of eimartsr ca sewets 
“2 The Red Moor House. about bis was, in abort, not onal to be 
still, in words, and it would appear 
com. er eh that his companions looked upon him with 
be a a as they but rarely spoke to him, 
. and when they did so, it was mostly in re- 
oned, T WAS IN the days of and | ply to some question he had addressed to 
juries before the wondrous power of steam | them. 
the had caused a journey of two or three For some quarter of an hour or so the 
a undred miles to a merely pares had kept silence. The lady and 
y 
moderate day’s travelling, that the events | her clerical companion, apparently occu- 
A narrated in this story — with their own thoughts, had relapsed 
I Early in December of the year 182— the | into that sort of reverie which is often in- 
oW-a. frost set in with extreme severity, and ren- | dulged in at the close of a long conversation. 
nce? dered a three days’ a. London ® younger man, with folded arms and 
ee to the distant towns of Yorkshire and West- | closed eyes, had composed himself, as if 
man moreland, exceedingly difficult and dan- | for sleep, in the farther corner of the coach. 
ving gerous. A close observer, however, would have 
the Not but that the several ctage-conshes on | noticed that he was in reality e in 
the road were ber , and their | watching his companions, and es ly 
hich officials civil and ex moed; but that, aj- | the on whose dress he frequently cast 
rorth though the traveling might be sufficiently | 4 sorn mm my Levee 
ents: ble and invigo whilst the day- Suddenly the coach, which for the last 
: iight lasted, it became a ly different af- | ton minutes had been jolting from side to 
lars; when darkness set in the cold in- | side in a peculiarly uncomfortable fashion 
lars; ques Re ie nearly to the temper- — —— - J nme ant immedi- 
: ature 0 y the guard descen and ta ut 
a Then, too, there was the bivouacking—jor | the windew, which was let down : y Mr. 
lars, it could scarcely be called more—at Hartley. A breath of icy wind rushed in, 
Jars; less roadside inna, where a frosty welcome | Which inade the teeth of the three passen- 
and was afforded by a half-asleep landlady a gers chatter in their heads. 
a surly hostler, lantern in hand—unleas, in- | “Hero's a go, gentlemen !” said the guard, 
How deed, a8 sometimes was the the with a bri arin on his burly face 
dol. pect of extra feea caused those Individuals “Why, what is the riatter?” asked Mr. 
and to be a little more active and obliging than seca o » rather inrpatiently, for the cold 
usual. was nse. 
~ It is Neots of true _~ most of the stage- aie a, Jack, the driver, don’t know 
coach proprietors so timed their where he is!"’ 
does mente a8 O provide. for their vehicles ine “Not know where he is?" exclalined the 
dia. ping for the night at some of the large ro- | three passengers. 
a vincial hotels, where a cheney land ord, a Hen AL. oe He's hepreced oo h ~ 
buxom hostess, spruce chamber maids, and | road nigh forty years, and never lost 
our a profusion of rounds of beef, noble cheeses, | Way afore,” repeated the guard, with a tri- 
* and tankards of spiced ale, were no unde- | umphant chuckle, as if the whole affair 
sirable objects in the eyes of cold and hun- | were a remarkably good joke. 
‘the ery travellers. ‘‘Whatever is to be done?’ cried Miss 
till, there were times when, from the YSaee 
hich distance between the regular bad | ‘Why, Miss, I doan’t know. We're 
\nce weather, or unforeseen accidents, i was preshy well ten miles from the nighest stage 
le a necessary for the coach to stop for the night ack Dodson guesses, and even if we 
at soine one of the numerous small public knowed where we was, the ‘osses is dead 
» in houses which crop up everywhere by the | beat, and the gray mare's cast a shoe."’ 
uck roadside in England. Here the younger of the inside inale pas- 
It might have been about a fortnight be- | sengers asked, abruptly : 
nah fore Christinas of the season m med,| “Have we the Red Moor yet ?"’ 
one and between eight and nine o’clock at “Oh, lawk! yes, sir—two miles or more, 
r to night, when the “Tally Ho” as tar as can be guessed by this 'ere nask of 
ced from London to the Yorkshire towns was | Snow, which hides the country; and the 
making its way as best it ht across one | driver says the drifts is getting more dan- 
mep of the Yorkshire inoors, towards its desti- | gerous every moment, ‘cause of the falling 
ore- nation. snow.’ 
all It was no easy task for the driver, experi- “I know an old farin house at the lee of 
enced though he was, to keep his horses in the Red Moor,” continued the seemin 
ped- the beaten track, amid the numerous snow | grazier, ‘‘where I ain slightly acquain 
ugh drifts which, like so many pitfalls, lay all with the people, who would, I think, give 
the around as traps forthe unwary traveller. us = hey ladya shelter for this inclem- 
There was no sort of landmarks to e | ent night.” 
ble. him—nothing to be seen but a vast, The guard looked at the speaker with 
dif- waste of white, anid which stood out at | more interest than he had yet displayed, 
and intervals the bare biack trunks of a few | and said, inquiringly: 
ned potted oaks, ull looking precisely like one hs know we Apergef p = eo ee _ 
another. ‘Yes, and cou é driver right; bu 
was The glare from the snow, aided as it was | it is no use, for if the horses are dead beat 
am by an occasional gleain of the moon strug- | they cannot go ten niles in such weather. 
gling to force herself through the heavy | We must return tu the farin house.” 
ngs clouds by which she was eutrounded, af- “I do not really see » hat else is to be 
set forded a sort of fitful and uncertain light, | done,” said Mr. Hartley, with a perplexed 
nd which was all beside the stage-lainps that air. ‘It is quite certain that we cannot stop 
ad the driver had to direct him. | here ali night, if only for the lady’s sake, 
But John Dodson, the best hand at the and it is equally certain that to proceed is 
ee reins between London and Newcastle, | impossible.” 
the nothing daunted, kept on his horses as if | the guard bobbed bis head from the win- 
his he were on the high road, and beyond an | dow, and disap ed to consuk his ovl- , 
occasional remark volunteered to his friend, | league. Alimost immediately he returned. 
the guard, over the roof of the coach, that | “Jack Dodson says ‘as that’s the only | 
. i ke a ye nasty night, sure-ly,’’ be- pom, entines but he can’t tell how w 
: no sort of uneasiness. . n @ way.” 
ne Save the coachinan and guard, there “Til sor bien,” replied the young gra | 
sis were no outside travellers. e “insides” | zier, drawing his am 5 on firinly round his 
rm = three in nuinber—a lady and two gen- ay eg a. a aa g A ie 
nen. And he desce riskly, and too 
od The lady, Miss Catherine Farquhar, was | seat on the box, by the chapfallen coach- 
a from six to > = and twenty years of age, | nan. 
of a highly ntellectual countenance, al- The horses’ heads were then turned, and 
+ though, like most intellectual persons, not | the party retraced their steps. 
ry what would be called handsome. She was No sooner had they commenced the back- 
> alinost enveloped in a valuable set of sable | ward journey than Miss Farquhar, turning 
4 a —- would seem to denote that she | abruptly to her qnmnpanion, aold: a 
wea . “q our pardon, Mr. Hartley, but are 
aT Catherine Farquhar, however, was poor. | you not or the opinion there is comothine 
5 She was a governess, and on her way to the | very strange about that gentle—that person 
house of a lady of rank, residing a few | who has just left the coach? I feel an in- 
. — naeae Nevins whose daughters she | stinctive A gy ae a goed — 
D n to instruct. “T cannot say I muc @ hiwn, Miss Far- 
: The furs were a gift from the parents of | quhar, but people really are not answera- , 
a former pupil. The ntleman who occu- | ble for their looks,” responded the other, 
p pied a seat by the side of Miss Farquhar | with « sinile. 
$ was @ man not much under forty, and he “N—o—n—0, certainly not,"’ hesitated the 


also was of a very intellectual a pearance. 

| “ - moe high olass-man of Oxford, 

, like uhar, was ing to 

. Lady Retterton's house, to als he ae 
ity of tutor to her only son. 

| Mr. Hartley was arrayed in the usual 

clerical black, and wore the usual blue 

spectacles which appear such a sine gua non 

with “professors” of 7 and ages. 

He and Miss Farquhar been strangers 

until they commenced their pourney 3 put 

with the usual facility of well- rsons 

aaa were no pontoons family —they had 
f beguili - 

were the 


the Journey by's con¥ermfon on topics 
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on topics of 








lady ; “and yet-——" 

“And yet what?” 
Catherine Farquhar did not give a direct 
ly, but answered this question by an- 


er: 

“What should you imagine him to be?” 
she asked. 

“To be? Oh, probably some well-to-do 
young farmer or grazier, with nore money 
than modesty, and who does not entertain 
a very mean opinion of hiimseif.’’ 

“He is—ey ,” continued Catherine ; 
“and that pin and those rings as- 
sort ill with a velveteen cout.” | 

“My dear Miss Farquhar, it is not at ail! 
uncommon for vulgur young provincial 
men to be fond of dress and show,” 


ean ee at pie ee be worth Sfty guin- 
Probably. Ba selling profite- 
ble business, 1 belly.” 7a 


They now descended from the 
by the ald ofa dark lantern, wh 
guard produced froin the boot, that worthy 
and the three “ngers p in 
direction of the lights, leaving the coach- 
man to follow them, somewhat more slowly 
with his jaded borses. 

The young grazier led the way, with the 
encouraging remark now and then to 
omar ms that it ‘was not much far- 
ther.”’ 

To the other, however, the distance, 
though in reality but half a mile down the 
lane, ap interminable. 

At every other step the luckless travel- 
lers went alinost up to their knees in snow, 
and Catherine was at last about to succumb 
to the drowsy feeling produced by intense 
cold, and declare that she would rather lie 
down and die than F nsageny r, when 
ne Namen a a dog close at hand told them 
that they arrived at their destination. 

By the faint glimuner of the lights in the 
windows—inore then one of which lights 
had been extinguished since they first en- 
tered the lane—they could barely discern 
that the house was along, low, stragygli 
building, of the sane style as that occu pied 
by the famous Mr. Squeers, and that it was 
surrounded by a large number of crazy 
barns and outhoures, 

It was situated in a hollow of the hill, 
which afforded it protection froin the bleak 
winds of the surrounding moor; but as 
even in suinmer time it was an isolated, 
lonely place, and, indeed, the only human 
habitation for miles, it inay be readily sur- 
unised that, blockaded as it now was by the 
anows of winter, its appearance was 
late in the extreine. 

The Red Moor was said by some to be 
s0 termed on account of a murder which 
had’taken place there many years previons- 
ly; but it is more probable that it took its 
name from the great profusion of heather 
which covered it, and which was rather of a 
crimson tint than of the usual purple hue. 

In winter, however, it was a bare black 
waste of litter and , except when cover- 
ed, as now, by a thick white mantle of 
snow. 

Miss Farquhar shuddered when she be- 
held the grim-looking, shed-like building, 
and even Mr. Hartley experienced an un- 

leasant sensation when he felt the thrill 
fat ran through bis companion's frame, as 
she leant upon his arin. 

The g did not restrain his opinion. 

‘My sakes!" he said, ‘but this be a black- 
looking hole !"’ 

“Any port in a storm, friend,"’ said the 
grazer. ‘Besides, it is better. inside than 
out.”’ 

And he knocked against the door heavily 
with his foot. 

The summons was answered by a tall, 
masculine-looking virago, whose weird, 
grizzly locks and seamed 
showed themselves in the ghastly light of 
he rush candle which she carried tn her 

ny hand, rendered her «a not unfitting 
representative of one of Macbeth's witches. 


F 





| denoted excessive wrath, was— 


Jone woinan out of bed a sic like hours?” 
But no sooner had she set eyes on the 
| drover than she exclaiined, in a tone of in- 


tense suarprise— 

“My certie! Joe, is it?” 

Probably ai some sign from the person 
she addressed, the virago now changed her 
note. 

“ey 
take. 
“No apology, good dame; but will you 





take in myelf and these my fellow-travel- 
lers for to-night? We have met with a 
| inishap in the snow.” 
“Take ein! and that will I! When did 
ever auld Elsie turn the traveller frae her 
' door, and on siccan a nicht? Walk in, sirs 


‘and madamin—walk in, ny bonny man (to 

the guard). For though I's lone, and the 

udeman’s e’en gone to York with the kye, 

‘se warrant, I'll find ye the bitand sup, 
, and the best ye's be glad of the nicht.” 

Thus speaking, and with a volability that 

' left no room for a word to be slipped in, she 


, ushered them into her kitchen, or at least, | 


an apartment which answered the purpose, 
havin. first directed the coachman, who 
| had now joined them, where he might sta- 
' ble vis poor weary horses for the night. 
The driver took the lantern from the 
guard, and proceeded w secure his . 
and the other wayfarers followed their 
hostess into the house. 


CHAPTER II. 
T's dame set before her gnests « savory 


dish ot ae ay and bavon, and home- 
ly as wus t me ned were 
, uel appetites rege Waa) Farqo- 
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nee 
and he, after a few minutes, fait the 
his depacture being un 
others, who had all closed their 
coachman and guard snorin 

Alter an interval of a 
the , followed by the 
the house 


mistress , beari a , on 
which appeared six stoning pases bot 
brandy and water. 

The entrance of the pair disturbed the 
ocoupants of the kitchen, who looked sur- 

rised at this new addition w their enter- 

ninent. 

Old Elsie spoke. ‘“Sbe had just maken 
bauld,”’ she said, ‘to bring the gentles and 
the ieddy a wee drap o' sperritsa to 
them sleep cannily, and troth she wadna 
the waur for a toothiu. herself.” 

Saying which, it was to be noticed that 
she took one of the glasses in band herself, 
handed another to the grazier, and 
the tray with the remaining four upom@ the 


table before the guests. 
The guard took his readily, and Mr. 
; but, to 
coachman 


of an hour 


Hartley also drank half a glasaful 
the surprise of them all, the 
would not do so, 

“He had a flask of his own," he said, ‘‘of 
which he had taken as much as be wanted 
whilst he was in the outhouse, looking after 
his borses." 

As for Mias Farqubar, no persuasion 
would induce her tw tuste the spirit. 

Then observing a frown on her hostess’ 
brow, and not wishing to appear wanting in 
civility, she added that she was 
obliged for the attention, but that one 
glass of ale which she had taken was quite 
ample for her wants, and she begged to re- 
tire at once. 

Accordingly she was conducted, some- 
what surlily, by the woman to an adjoining 
apartment, which, indeed, although appear- 
ing cold and cheerless frow its whitewashed 
walls and the absence of a fire, yet con- 





_ nin 
| violently from ber slumber, with that feel- 


face, as they | 


fer first inquiry, pitched In a key which | 


“Who the de’il comes here, knocking 4 | 


| disposition, Miss F 


beg your honor's pardon——I must inis- | 
” 


| mittec 
| one, which she knew to be the chamber, or 
| kitchen, in which the party had supped. 


tained a tolerable bed. 
Miss Farquhar, removin her dren, 
after commending hersel eaven, lay 


onl 
w 


| down on the couch beneath the bed-clotbes, 


and worn out with the unwonted fatigues 
of the day and hardships of the journey, 
speedily fell asleep. 

She had slept—as she afterwards said she 
believed—neariy an hour, when a rat run- 
across her face caused her to start 


ing of ue horror which we all of us feel 
when suddenly roused from sleep in a dis- 
agreeable manner in a strange place. 

Her first iinpulse of disgust was so 
us almost to force a screain for her, but by 
a violent effort she restrained It. 

Indeed, the occurrence, which was natur- 
ally at first, s» repulsive Ww her, she subse- 
quently considered as providential. 

It was some moments ere she sufficiently 
reguined her faculties to remember where 
she was, and when she did so she became 
conscious that some persons near her were 
carrying on a@ conversation in subdued 
tones—yet so close at hand that their voices 
appeared to issue froin beneath her very 
Pp Rew. 

Somewhat surprised, and, perhaps, also s 
little startled, although naturally of a brave 
uhar turned her eyes 
towards the bed's head, and then perceived 
for the first time that there was a sort of 


| chink or crevice in the wall, occasioned by 
| the pullin 


away of some of the plaster, 

which had loft.« couple of laths exposed. 
This was the inore plainly visible, as her 
own apartinent being in total darkness ad- 
{ the rays of light froin the adjoining 


A little surprised to find th&t her compan- 


jons should so far have overcome their fa 
| tigue as to be still out of bed, and not a lit- 
tle curious to know what could have de- 


| tained them from their rest at such au hour, 
Miss Farquhar turned on her couch, and 
applied her eyes to the aperture in the wall. 
he then perceived that the sole occu 
ts of the kitchen were the mistress «/ 
the house and the supposed grazier, whe 
had formed one of the staye-ooach party. 
The pair were but a few yards distant 
| froin the now rather alarmed governess, 
| and she remarked, with inward inisgivings. 
| that a close and confidential intimacy ap- 
| peared to subsist between thern. 
| Both appeared somewhat excited, the 


' 
| 


‘cause of which might, perha be the 
| brandy bottle which stood on the table be- 
tween them. 

The quick eye of Miss Farquhar, how- 


ever, noticed with extreme surprise thai 
the two glasses of brandy aud water which 
she and the coachman had declined takin. 
still stood on the table untouch as dia 
also the halfemptied one of Mr. Hartley, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that boti: 
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tahed 
from the green bottle. 

rill of horror shot through Miss 
ber ready wit suggested a rea- 


of which her party 


1 


Were 


had ken drugved? And if so, was 
not thar ti 


he reason why, when the old wo- 
had brought them in on the tray, she 
had selected two, pmeren f one, and giving 
the other the Were they, in 
accomplices for the rubbery and, pos- 
aibly, the murder of their guests? 

s 


§ 


other into the governess’ brain, she remer- 
bered that it had been the seeming grazer 
who had brought them to this house, and 
though he all but disclaimed uain- 
tanceship with its mistress, he was yet evi- 
dently on intimate and long-standing terins 
of friendship with her. 

As Mins Farquhar thus reflected, her con- 
victions became certainties, and she felt a 
deadly faintness creeping over her, to 
which nine women out of ten in her circuin- 
stances would have given way. Catherine, 
however, was not naturally weak of mind, 
and she remembered that possibly—nay, 
almost certainly—the safety ofthe whole 
party depended on her retaining her pres 
ence of inind. Summoning all her resolu- 
tion to her ald, therefore, she lay intently 
listen ing. 

By the red glow of the embers which still 
remained inthe kitchen grate, and which 
were plainly discernible through the crev- 
foe of her room wall, Miss Farquhar 
could perceive that the old woman, Flsie, 
was resting her head upon her hand, and 
looking thoughtfully into tne firelight, as 
if tating some plan, of the advisability 
of which she was doubttul. 


E 


She could also perceive that froin time to | 
time the grazier threw a glance, half-im- , 


ploring and half-threatening, at the land- 


Presently, the old woman suddenly ex- | 


an not like it, Joo—I do not like it at 
soph Why, It, iene! 

the furs alone are worth a cool 
bdndred.” Why—" 

“You, yes; I know that,”’ said old Elsie, 
impationtiy. ‘I liko all that well enough, 
but I don't like violence.” 

Cathorine Farquhar shuddered, 

*“Violence!"’ retorted the man, with a 
brutal oath. ‘What, are you turned ten- 
der-hearted? Why, 
houses, and it's only to carry them out and 
topple thein down the well, and that'll 
soon do thoir business."’ 

“But to drown four people! And then 

Why, 


the bodies would be found, at——"’ 

“What a fool you ure, Elsie! 
what's easier than to take ‘em when they’re 
dead and lay ‘em under thesnow?”’ 

“But the snow won't last for ever."’ 

“Tt will last a good six weeks if I know 
anything of weather; and when they were 
found—the bodies, I mean—folks would 
Suppose as oa lost their way and got 
smothered in the snow.” 

*But the coach ?" 

“Well, we'll put the horses to it and take 
‘ein about half a mile out, and then make 
‘em upset itin one of the drifts; and then 
cut the traces und let the leaders off, and 
as for the wheelers, they'd soon suflo- 
cated; and folks, if they should come 
across the leaders, would think as the 
coachinan had cut the traces to help 'em off, 
and ee 

“Ah, and so we'll carry the bodies and 
bury ‘em nigh tho coach, as folks should 
think they'd been upset together like."’ 

‘That's it, old girl."’ 

The old woman tossed her grizzled locks 
back from her seamed forehead, and look- 
ing her companion steadily in the face, 

d . 


“Joe, you're a precious villain !"' 

“Very like,”’ answered the man, cooly 
taking awhiff at his pipe. “Go on, mo- 
ther.’ 


“Mother! thought poor Catherine, shak- | 


ing as if with an ague. 
‘And it’s what I'd never consent wo," 
continued the old woman, firmly. 

The man clenched bis fist and half started 
from his chair. 

“No, never!" said Elsie. ‘‘Bob ‘em if 
you like, and I'll say nought; but no lives 
shall pay for it." 

It was noticeable that the woman had 
now entirely lad aside the broad northern 
accent which she bad at first assumed, and 


Catherine, even in her agony of apprehen- | 


sion, did not fail to remark this. 

Then followed some words in a low tone, 
of which the listener could not catch the 
purport. 

@ man was evidently remonstrating 
with the old woman, and the latter as evi- 
dentiv determined not to be moved. 

“Now,” thought Catherine, “is the time 
w alarin tiv companions."’ 

But how was this to be done? 

She did not even know the room in 
which they slept, and had she done so they 
would be lnsensible froin the effects of the 
nareotic which she had now no doubt had 
been ad. .ninistered to thetn. 

How devoutly she thanked heaven that 
she hal not partaken of the brandy and 
water. 

Then she suddenly remembered that Mr. 
Hartley hid taken but little, and would 
probably sleep less seundiy than 
others. 

But, again, she reflected that the coach- 
man, like herself, had taken 1 ne at all. 

The thing to be done, then, was evidenti 
to find the sleeping apurtinent of the d 


ver. 

She would have , certainly, to 
communicate 
was no time for prudery, when 
were at make. 








lives 
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Well, you are a 


they are ull as safe as 









Silently, then, and as rapidly a her cold 
| and trembling fingers would permit her, 
| Miss Farqubar drew on ber dress. 
| She dared not strike a light, al she 
| had a tinder-box—matches were not t in 
| common use—so, with an earnest prayer to 
| heaven for assistance, she groped her way 
tothe door, — 
|: But here an incident occurred which al- 
most caused her to die with fright. 
The door rather old and crazy, and 
the wind h it was no sooner 


apartment. 
| Catherine had the ce of mind to 
| fling herself on the bed, cover herself with 
| the blankets, and mm sleep; and fortun- 
ate was it that she a0. 

Scarcely had she lain down than the door 
was ned, and old Elsie, shading a 
rushlight with her hand, looked suspicious- 
ly into the apartment. 

And now, for the second time, the rat 
which had disturbed Catherine previously 
n proved her sal vation. ‘ 

he animal had been feeding on some 
scrap in a corner of the room, and startled 
by the sudden light, dashed across the 
floor, u ng asmal!l box in its course, 
and rushing under the old woman's feet 
into the . 

“H—sh! h—sh!’’ screamed Elsie, sud- 
denly ati ony Then Catherine heard 
her reenter the kitchen, and say: 

; “It were only them darned rats a rioting, 
oe." 

For several minutes Miss Farquhar did 
not dare to renew her attempt to leave the 
room, but at last she ventured to do so. 

Usin reater caution than before she 
aucssoded this time in effectually opening 
the door. 

But now what a task was before hor! In 
utter darkness, and in a strange place, she 
had to find her wty toa room of the local- 
ity of whieh she was entirely ignorant. 

She remembered somewhere to have read 
that to pause under such circumstances is 
only w perplex the mind, and to render a 
aiftoult task yet more difficult, so she 
turned resolutely to the right down the 
first 7 6 which presen itself. 

She felt gradually along the wail, which 
was wet and clammy with ooze, of what de- 
scription she knew not, and suddenly de- 
scended a step with a velocity that nearly 
threw her on her face. 

Revoovering herself, she became aware 
that she was standing almost up to her 
knees in some warm thick substance, 
which she judged to be heather. 

Where, then, could she possibly have 
got to? she asked herself. 

Another step forward served to enlighten 
her, for, cautiously as she made It, she stum- 
bled over the back of a cow who was lying 
di ing her night's supper. e 

10 alarmned creature uttered @ sort of 
surprised groan in remonstrance, but a few 
soothing words spoken in a loW voice reas- 
sured her. 

Catherine, then, had found her way into 
the cow-house, which in many rural dis- 
tricts is under the same roof as thedwelling 
house, and divided from it only by a long 
stone passage. 

The poor governess paused and reflected. 
It seemed to hor that there was nothing for 
it but to turn back and try the passaze to 
the left. 

She resolved to do so, but she had no 
sooner formed the resolution than she be- 
came aware of the sound of foot-steps ad- 
vancing down the stone 4 ¢, and per- 
ceived a light looming gradually nearer and 
| nearer. 
| Poor Catherine felt her blood run cold. 
| Discovery was certain; and disoovery was 
| 
} 
| 








death ! 

In an extremity of horror she crouched 
down between the two nearest cows, cover- 
ing herself as far as she could with their lit- 
ter of heather, which, as has been said, was 
very deep and abundant. Then 
fervently, scarcely venturing to 


fortunatel 

she pra 
| breathe, 
| Nearer and nearer came the footsteps, and 
| brighter and brig! ter grew the light. The 

»verness’ heart almost stopped beating, so 
| Intense was ber fear. 

At lust, with that singular feeling which 
impels the criminal on the seaffold of the 
| guillotine to glance upwards at the axe 

which is about to destroy him, Catherine 

raised her eyes, and, oh, joy! it was the 
coachi man ! 
| The reaction was too great, and she 
| fainted. 

The driver of the coach, with that restless 
oomnes for his horses in a strange place 
which distinguishes all good drivers, had 


up again and see in person after their com- 
fort. He could not rest without seeing that 
bis horses were also at ease. 


opened | 
| than ft slammed with a jar which shook the 
these thoughts crowded one after an- | 








His companions were sleeping soundly; | 


| resolved after he had retired to rest to get 
! 


but to accomplish his purpose was very 
| @asy, since none of the men had thrown 
| off their clothes, but were merely covered 
with rugs and plaids for temporary accom- 
modation. 
The guard's dark lantern was conven- 
| Jently close at hand, and so up got honest 
John Dodson. ' 
However, when he gained the 
he, like Miss Farquhar mistook the way. 
| No sooner had the horse-loving John en- 
| tered the shed where he expected to find 
| his steeds, than he rubbed his eyes and 


the stared round him, with an air of utter be- | 


wilderment. 


“Well, I am darned!" he muttered, “if 


the 'osses ain't turned Into cows !”"’ 


| And advancing his lantern towards the 
nearest “milky mother,’ who sat up on | time. 
| ber haunches like a doy, regarding him | 
with a look of uniuutigated astonishment, | learned some 


with Mr. ao teny bat this | he became aware o! poor Catherine's 


| 






os it 


the aide of Suatiahbostieg eow. 





eS a 


way. | 






in her I dessay.”’ 
| which, he raised Catherine t) 


“Lord ha’ mercy on us!” ejaculated the 
coachman, “if it ain’t the young lady. 
What the pro be she ing ee 
the cattle, crushed to ? A walk- 

Muttering 
froin = 
round, and ed to D r to ber 

S duse from al private flask, of which 
mention has n made. 

Thus etinalated, the verness revived, 
and ina few words e her companion 
acquainted with the dangers which encom- 


passed ther. 

The man listened with a counten- 
ance in which surprise and indignation 

led for the mastery. 

“The murderin’ ruffin!” he sald. “But 
never mind, miss; if they have pg -- = 
t’others, I’m as a man as sneak 
with the flash pin any day.” 

“Ah, but,” said Catherine, “that woman 
is a match for two men."’ 

“P’raps you're right, miss,"’ returned the 
driver, ruminating. ‘“‘When a’oman is a 
fiend, she is a fiend, and no inistake!”’ 

“80 that,” continued Miss Farquhar, 
“you must try and rouse Mr. Hartley.’ 

“He's a snorin’ like a rigimint, Miss.” 

“No matter, you musttry. He tookv 
little of the spirits, and may be roused wi 
some effort."’ 

“And you, Miss ?”’ 

**I will stay here, said Catherine, firmly. 
“Cover me up with the heather. I am not 
afraid of the cows, poor things! Thep 
hasten to Mr. Hartley, and bring him 
here.”’ 

The driver jooked at her admiringly. 

“Woll, you area plucky one, miss !’’ 

‘Lose no time, but go!” said Catherine, 
entreatingly. 

And the ooachman de ° 

In a few moinents Mr. Hartley, much agi- 
tated, and still half stupified by the effects 
of the narcotic, returned with the driver to 
the cow house, where the brave but trem- 
bling governess anxiously awaited them. 

It was then decided that the coachman 
and Mr. Hartley should return to the 
kitchen, under pretence that they had not 
enough rugs and plaids to keep themselves 
sufficiently warin. 

They would thus be enabled to see what 
the plotters were doing. They accordingly 

roceeded at once to carry out the plan, 
Miss Farquhar following them at a distance. 

To their extreme surprise, they found the 
landlady and the pseudo-grazier sound 
— and breathing heavily. 

A light burst upon Cutherine’s brain. 

“We are saved!’’ she exclaimed, joy- 
ously. ‘Heaven be praised, we are saved ! 
They have fallen into their own trap,” 

Yes! Asold Elsie and her companion 
had grown gradually more and more affect- 
ed by the spirits which they had taken, 
they had become unable to discriminate 
between their own glasses and the two 
which had been intended for two of their 
visitors. 

They had drunk the d 
which they had prepared for 
har and the coachinan ! 

Mr. Hartley and John Dodson bound the 
two insensible wretches securely to their 
chairs, although aware that many hours 


brandy, 
iss Farqu- 


would elapse before their return to con- 
sciousness. 

Fortunately, with the morning light came 
athaw, and Mr. Hartley des ed the 


coachtuan on one of the horses to York for 
assistance, whilst he remained to protect 
Miss Farquhar. 

There was, of course, no evidence to con- 
viet the old woman and her accomplice. 
No robbery or inurder had been committed, 
and there was but a solitary witness—Miss 
Farquhar—to speak as to their intention. 
Old Elsie, therefore, escaped punishment, 
y indeed she had never connived at mur- 

er. 

The man “Joe,” however, who proved to 
be the old woman's stepson, was “‘wanted”’ 
for a previous robbery on the highway, and 
as that criine was then punishable by the 
gallows, he suffered accordingly. 

In after years—we have it on good author- 
ity—when Miss Farguhar becaine Mrs. 
Hartley, and the wife of the rector of a 
large and populous parish, she was often 
wont, as an illustration of the manner in 
which Providence brings about important 
results by the aid of apparent trifles, to re- 
late the incident of the rat waking her 
from her sleep during the terrible night 
which she passed at the Red Moor House. 


The Two Dreams. 





BY ELIZABETH O'HARA. 





BROTHER and sister—the last of their 

race—dwelt in a large, substantial old 

house, which had the appearance of 
aving stood for many years upon the site it 
occu pied. 

They came of a family which had been 
weulthy, and traditions of past splendor 
and hospitality served to while awa many 
a weary hour, as Juliet, seated at her old 
nurse's feet, listened to her descriptions of 
what had taken place in the days when 
Madame Gerand—her rnal grandmo- 
ther—had there heid her kindly if some- 
what autocratic sway. But t ings had 
changed. The Gerands belonged to that 
long-suffering race whose record is at once 
s) glorious and so sad—the Jews, 

7 herp 4 youre previous, when Reuben was 
of six, an ulie 
occurred. ta babe, a riot had 
t would exceed the limits of m 
to go into the particulars of that terrible 
The Gerands suffered with the rest. 
A faithful servant of the family had 
particulars of the intended 
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hey time for him to secrete some valua- 
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broken. 
for one short year. 

Then her spirit went out to solve the 
— of eternity. 

uben and Juliet had grown to inatur. 

ity under the loving care of a faithful old 
woman, whose life been spen 
service of the Geran 


t in 
and who was as 

voted to the orphaned and impove 
childen as she had been po he family 


hurriedly put out 
tal night, 

But that knowledge did anes to re. 
lieve the present necessity, wh stared 
the little family in the face at the time my 


story opens. 


Reuben and Juliet were partaking of 
their break fast. i 

After a time there came upon thems sud- 
den silence, broken at last by Reuben, who 
had been for a few moments in a brown 


— 
6 r,”’ he said, “what is it that nurse 
said to you one day about my having a caul 
over my face when I was born? It went in 
at one ear and out at the other at the time, 
but something has uccurred to make me 
think of it.” 

Juliet’s wide dark eyes grew bright 
with interest at her brother’s words, and 
she answered, eagerly, “Oh, Reu, maybe 
there is something in it! Nurse says a ba- 
by whose face is covered with a caul, as 
yours was, will have the gift of second 
might. Have you ever felt as though you 
had such a glorious gift?’’ 

“I am not certain that there is anything 
in it, but I have dreamed the same thing 
over for three consecutive nights, and to- 
day I have an irresistible feeling that I 
must start out and find the place which I 
bave seen in my visions_as clear as I now 
behold you.”’ 

“Oh, brother, go at once! Do not let the 
a | or you my lose the impression.” 

hor a 


tew simple PS e started 
forth, followed by Julict’s loving thoughts 
and wondering imaginations of what t 
be about to come to her brother through 
his dream. 

For some hours Reuben walked on witb- 
out | definite object in view, and at last 
found himself opposite to an ivy-covered 
wall, within whose massive stonework was 
set a rusty iron door. 

This he had seen in that vision, which 
must have had some bearing upon his fu- 
ture when even its most in ificant de- 
tails stood out so distinctly. 

He raised his hand and pulled the bell. 
It was at once answered by an old men, 
who directly led him without any prelimin- 
ary questions into his master’s presence. 
In the venerable form which rose at hjs en- 
trance Reuben recognized the central figure 
in his dream ; the same bentget Oe 
its frame of white hair, and its flowing sil- 
ver beard, the same kindly but penetrating . 


eyes. 
in his hand was a time-yellowed parch- 
ment, which Reuben at once knew to be a 
portion of the Jewish Bible, and which, as 
lainly as words could have told, proclaimed 
fhe venerable man to be a reader of the 
synagogue. 

Reuben afterwards learned that he was 
in the habit of eking out a narrow income 
by taking in lodgers. But at the present 
time the lack of questioning which had 
characterized his entrance into the house 
seemed but a partof the other mysteries 
which were closing in about him; and 
when old Isaac extended his arms to give 
him his blessing, after the manner of all 
Jewish patriarchs, and Reuben bent his 
head reverentially to receive it, his heart 
thrilled within him as he listened to the 
deep voice, mellowed by age as well as by 
constant practice as a reader in the syna- 


gogue. 
The blessing concluded, the old man 
touched a silken tassel which communicat 
with a bell in sume distant apartment, and 
in answer to the summons a maiden came 
into the rooin, dressed in a simple costuine 
of white, out of which rose a stately young 
head, crowned with shining masses 0! 
raven hair, with a face whose wonderful 
beauty needed only the lustre of the star- 
like eyes, bent wonderingly upon Reuben, 
to complete its perfection. 
He crossed his hands upon his breast and 
bowed low as his host khddressed her. 
“Judith,” he said, “we have another 
guest. See that all things necessary to his 
comfort are at once attended to.” , 
“Yes, futher,"’ murmured the beautifu 
vision, again glancing at Reuben. ‘Is it 
be for the day or longer?” ” 
The old inan, with Oriental courtesy, h e 
refrained from questioning Reuben 48 ! 
his intentions. a 
He now turned to him inqguiringly, we 
Reuben, hastened to say, “ le 
my here depends upon ci 
over which I have no control. 
“IT have been led hither, and sball f° 
hence under the sume oe. 
His words c no as both “ 
ther and daughter ox to Oh 
reference to sometning very 4 
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Reuben's real meaning. “ai 
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With a low the beautifal Ju- 
dith bowed her q head before the 
stranger and left the room to carry 
out her r’s 


Then Reuben told his host who “he we, 


and from what part of the country he 
journe 


what unhin 
had seen old Isaac's peerless daughter, 


Reuben had conceived an intense to 


stand well in his opinion. 


Days me into weeks, and stil] Reu- 
rust Nothing had occurred to 

ve him any further clue as to why he had 
ae saac’s dwe , and he was 
indeed come 


ben lingered. 


i - > fee] that h 
nnin ee C) 
pe fool's errand. 


Meanwhile Reuben himself was an enig- 
ma tothe different inembers of the house- 


hold. 
To Judith his earnest eyes had a 


charm as they looked out from the hand- 


some face of the youth. 


But Isaac was no longer young and imag- 
inative, and it was easy to see that his guest 
was straitened for means, as well as that ho 


had made no effort to obtain emplo 

One morni 
it be not oo 
u thy private affairs, 


dered an undue intrusion 


” 


received thee as its 
Refben flushed. 
tioned, he must tell the truth even —— 
he lost the esteem of the father of her 
loved. 
"tm listened quietly and im 
until Reuben concluded h 
7 s 1 doubted! strange thi 
“Son, itis undou n 
that here thou hast found the spot Citurel 
in thy vision, but is it not equally surpris- 
ing t 
I believe but little in these visitations of the 


night. 

ela I do so, I might long since have set 
on a pilgrimage as ess probably as is 
thine own; for many a time have my sleep- 
ing hours been disturbed with the ht of 
g° 


vely 
story. 


den coins and valuable trinkets hid in a 
trencher underneath the floor of a | \ 
old-fashioned kitcken unlike to any which 
ever greets my waking eyes. 

“But I have ever thought it but a delu- 
sion of the arch-enemy of souls to disturb 
the my yon A of a peaceful life, and I 
have put it resolutely away.’’ 

“My father,’”’ interrupted Reuben, agi- 
tatedly, asa thought struck him, “perhaps 
thy dream and mine may have some con- 

nection one with another. Else why was I 
draw hither ?”’ ' 

“True,” said Isaac, th httully. “I 
wonder much that the saine idea occurred 
notto me. This isthe house I have n. 
It is large, and its material is of a roUgh 
gray stone. 

“It stands ona piece of swelling land, 
and is sightly. The kitchen (which is the 
only room I have made acquaintance with) 
isone in which many a meal must 
have been cooked, as the fireplace is of iin- 
inense size, and is furnished with all kinds 
of curious devices for roasting and boiling. 
It is made of stone, and is ked upon 
either side by a huge carven shield ng 
similar armorial devices. It is paved wit 
huge, flat stones of divers colors, placed so 
as to form a pattern.” 

“Your description tallies exactly with 
that of our kitchen at home,” said Reuben, 
whose tace had grown very white as he lis- 
tened ; for he felt sure that the next words 
would tell of the treasure buried by his fa- 
ther’s hands, and then—ah! fortune would 
again be his, and with fortune he might 
hope to gain the bride he coveted. 

“Beneath the central stone is a large 
cavity, if my dream is to be relied upon, 
and within that is a wooden bread trencher 
filled to its brim with gems and gold.” 

“Itis our buried wealth! Juliet and I 
are no longer poor! I aim as sure that there 
will we tind the treasure our father hid 
away from the ruthleas cyes of the ap 
proaching mob, as that the sun shines In 
the heaven ay. 

“Ah, father, the fates have been kind to 
me in bending my steps hither. still,’’ the 
youth hesitated; but gaining courage he 
went on: ‘There is another treasure 
which I covet, and at thy hands. Without 
it, all other gifts of fortune will be to me 
null and void. I love your daughter, and 
if you will promise her to me as my wife, I 
will serve for her as faithfully as did Jacob 
of old for his beloved Rachel.” 


Isaac looked at the youth in amazement. | al hunter, 


Reuben met his glance respectfully, but 
a. 

At the old man said, tremulously. 
“So my one ewe-lamb is coveted, and 1 ain 
to be left alone! 
Naboths! 
this?” and he turned upon Reuben with 
an almost angry expression. 

But Reuben's answer a bis sud- 
den wrath. ‘“Thinkest thou I would dare 
to have breathed my love into a maiden’s 
ear — iny prospects had remained thus 
in re 

“No; I have scarcely dared to hope to 
win Judith, much less 4 of love to 
her. But now, oh, father, i my suit is ac- 
cepted, I will devote my life to making her 


py-”’ 

A thought deeply for a few moments. 
Then he held out his hand to Reuben. 

“I will be thy friend,” he said, ‘‘and will 
not Say thee ‘nay’ if so be that what is as 
tn upon adreain pro 

t upon a foundation of reality. 

“We will 


ed. 
But he omitted to explain why he had 
be considered some- 
in his brain, and since he 


he said to Reuben, “Son, if 
ié would much 
pleasure me to know to what guidance 
thou hadst reference when first my home 


Thus directly ques- 


here al] manifestations have ceased? - 


Ah, the world is full of | 
Knows the maiden aught of | 


Soon the fine old house ne lenges 
situated amid grou that had run wild 
Sie Segies, but all around it was made to 

it 


E 


>t Nowly-turaighed ‘a 

ewly- and refitted, 
its hospitable doors to a beautiful young 
mistress not many months later, and the 
people were divided in opinion as to which 


ly Juliet or the queenly Ju 

me, only existed outside of their home. 
vw doors Jove and harmony prevailed. 
For Judith and Juliet were sisters in beart 
as well as in name. . 
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The Nut Gatherers. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 








a merry day amid the nut trees and hedges. 

me een err girls of fifteen and 
teen and twenty were scattered 

teuvnghe te chatteri : 

of these was Rika 

edged beauty of the whole surrounding 

country. 

And there was a romantic story about her 
going the rounds. It was said no less 
a than Prince Eric, the son of 
the great and good Gustavus, had been 
standing one morning by one of the palace 
windows to witness n which 
had been gotten up in honor of some im- 

rtant victory, recently won by his famous 


er 

As he stood listlessly out, his eyes 
brightened denly, and he turned to an 
attendant and whispered a few words which 
caused him to hasten away. When he re- 
er he was not alone—Rika was with 

m. 

Prince Eric’s beauty-loving eyes had 
been attracted by her asshe stood amid 
agroup of other maidens, looking at the 
te age columns of her countrymen 

ling by. She, too, was in holiday attire. 

Contused and blushing, she now awaited 
the Prince’s pleasure. She dared not raise 


her oyes to face. Hadshe done so, she 

would have been overpowered by the earn- 

ot the gaze with which he regarded 
er. 


Rika’s face the world held but one r 
woman to him. It mattered not 
zone r brother, Duke John, was even 

en in another kingdom wooing for him a 
royal bride upon whose brow rested a dia- 
dem whose splendor far exceeded the one 
which he was to inherit upon the death of 
~ — nl No. mi that —o Elizabeth 

was forgotten. The peasant 
maid who stood before hiin had become the 
queen of his fancy. 
“Thy name, little one?” he asked. 
Rika raised her eyes to the handsome, 
earnest face, but dropped them timidly as 
she met his ce. 
“] am Frederika—the forester’s daughter 
—your Majesty.’’ 

“Nay, not yet crave I that title, maiden. 
Young blood” must have its vent, and I ain 
glad to know that the cares of governinent 
are not soon likely to rest upou iy shwul- 
ders, broad though they be.”’ 

Rika curtsied respectfully, but did not 
reply. . 

ue shy modesty added ty her beauty in 
Eric’s eyes. 

“Where livest thou, Frederika?’’ he 
asked, ay bh “for I would well like tw 
send thy father 

trees which much interfere with the ouin- 


From the moment his eyes rested pon 
his 





| 


! 





fort of the King’s hunting parties in the 
forest.’’ 

This he said, knowing intuitively that it 
would startle Rika 
true reason and said that he intended to 
start out himself in quest of fairer aud 
moré precious which must be en- 
snar 


father’s court. 

After a few words more he suffered Rika 
to go. But the sweet memory of her pres- 
ence went not with her. 
within his beart. 

After this interview scarcely a Week pass- 
ed tbat did not find Erie's steps turned in 
the direction of the torester’s oottage. A 


glass of milk trom Rika’s own white hands | 
ht most preferred by the roy- | 


was the dra 
though out of courtesy he 
would sometimes accept a inug of mead 
from the sturdy old father. Matters were 
in this stage at the time our story vpens, 
The nuts were gathered, and the merry 
groups had dispersed to their various homes 
with the understanding that they should 


meet again the next day and go tayether w 
te palace and dispose of their treasures. 


e next morning found them on their 
way, dressed in their best, as became so 
eventful an cocasion in their usually imono- 
tonous lives; for royalty has such a glamor 
to unitiated oven that the were sight of the 
walls in which shut it in is eagerly coveted. 

It was a pretty sight to anyone who might 


have been stationed at the window, w see | 


that blouming procession of neatly dressed 


lads and lasses, as they wended their way 
slong with many a merry laugh and jest, 
unt 


at last they halted in the great square 


' before the 


But tothe wooane eves of the Prince— 
who had received a hint of the coming of 
the nut gatherers—there was but one face 
worth looking at among that throng. 
“Come,” he said to, the courtiers who 
were us godown te the 
square in a y and make the hearts of 


oor tec in Sor beanty, the apright- | 


a commission to fell sowe | 


he given ber his | 


in tenderer Wils than those at the | 
command of the keenest sportsinan at bis | 


It nestled deep 





i 


land, w induce her w bestow 
her jewelled hand upon bis elder son, and 
it had reached Rika'’s eam. Such a thing 
had been known as a maid of low degree 
being wooed and won by a royal suitor. 

But she would listen te no words of love 
from one whose hand was as good as given 
to another, 

Thus she thought as she walaed slowly 
homeward. 

So the next day a little barefooted boy— 
the child of a neighboring farmer—was 
sent to the palace by Rika with Prince 
Erie’s gift carefully tied up in a piece of 
linen cloth out from the ourner of a web 
which she herself had woven from flax 
raised from the seed, and prepared by her 
own dett hands. , 

Could the unconscious trinket have told 
— that ee bees eves _ en 
lovingly a retfully upon it, an 
she had preased it to her red lips n and 
again, it night have lessened his rin in 
receiving b nt back n. 

As it was, it only kindled anew his de- 
termination to win Rika to: his own, be 
the co uences what they might. It 
should not be said of him that a sony pane. 
ohn had yiven bim—the Crown Prince 
of Sweden—such a rebuilt. 

He threw a large cloak over his rich court 
suit, and thus disguised he mounted Olaf— 
his tavorite hunter—and hastened towards 
Ri a’s home. 

Hot anger was contending with his love 
for the rustic beauty as he rodé along. 
But when he at last reached the borders of 
the cleared h of land in the forest which 
held the little « 6, had dismounted from 
his horse and him to a sapling, and 
found himself standing at the dour await- 
ing his answer to his rap, all was forgotten 
but the thought that he was soon to gaze 
upon the beautiful face which had haunted 
his fancy so persistently sinoe fate had first 
brought it before hiin. 

Rika opened the door and stood tor an in- 
stant in glad surprise, gazing up into her 
lover's in utter forgetfulness of the dif- 
ference in their stations. 

“Ab! little one, thy face for once tells 
ine all that 1 wish to know. Thou lovest 
me! I see it in those eyes.” 

And before Rika had time t retreat he 
caught her to his beart and imprinted pas 
sionate kisses upon her trembling age. 

She drew herselt from his enc ames | 
arins and stood panting like a frighten 
fawn. Then she threw herself at his feet, 
an clasping ber hands entreatingly, she 
said : 


“Oh! mnost noble Prince, let it not be put 
against thy record that innocence and vir- 
tue received no respect at (hy hands. ‘io, I 
| entreat you! Should im 

find thee here, he would surely first kill 
lane, and then kill himself in shame and 
| despair. Oh, go!" 





‘*] mean thee no harm, Rika. I love thee; 

and when one loves he hurts not the object 

| of that love. To win thee, I will ate up 

| iny heirship to the crown to my brother 

| John, and while he wears the diadeimn upon 

| his brow, I will content me with love and 
happiness with thee."’ 


“if thou wouldst inake such a sacrifice, J, for 
| one, will not be a purty to it. 
| marriage—entailing, as it would, so much 
| lows—love would prove put a transient 
| guest with'n our home. Reproaches would 
rive the fickle god away.”’ 

“Tell me the truth, Rika,” interrupted 


After such @ | the goat's skin off ine before any one seer 
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« 
the drawing would not 
manner.”’ 
Rochefoucauld says: 
a friend to keep y 
it to him, you 
incapable of keeping it you 
ware of how you confide in your friends - 
ven in the tale of a miser, who said to hin 
nd: “I have now a thousand rupees 
which I will bury out ot the ; and I 
will not tell this secret to any one beside 
yourself.” They then went out of the city 
and buried the money under a tree. Home 
days after, the niser going alone to the tree 
to see if his money was safe, found it had 
Speppenses. At onee he his 
friend ; but he dared not question him, as 
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ing to him he said: “A great deal of money 
is come into iny hands, which I want to put 
in the same 79 If you will come to 
morrow we will gu together."’ The 
coveting the larger sum, replaced the smal 
ler. Inthe meantime the miser went and 
found it, and having secured his inoney, he 
deterinined never aguin to confide fn » 
friend. 

One of the kings of Persia sent a skilful 
physician to the Prophet Mohammed. Af- 
ter vemnenaiag some years in Arabia without 
any one making trial of bis skill as a pbyai- 
clan, he went to Mohammed and complain - 
ed, saying: ‘They sent ine to dispense 
inedicine to your companions; but w this 
day no one hath taken notice of me, that I 
might have an cqqeeany of pertormiug 
the service to which I had been appointed. 
Mohammed replied: “It is a rule with 


these people never to eat till they are hard, 


pressed by hunger, and to leave off eating 
while they have a ginnl appetite.” The 
physician said: “Ay, indeed, this is the 
way to enjoy health.”" He then made obel- 
gance and de; . 

We all know whata degrading thing ava 
rice is—how it benuubs a man's finer in- 
stincts, and lowers and degrades his better 
nature. More especially is this the conse if 
this undue love of wnoney has developed 
within aman «a want of scrupulous honor 
as to how he comes by his money, so 
he but gets it. An Eastern parable jllus- 
trutes this. A Russian knew that a peas 
ant, had come upon buried treasure in the 
shape of a pot of money; and the pri 
being excessively avaricious, determin 
that fe should get gsion of this treas- 
ure. So he killed one of his own goats, 
and took off its skin—borns, beard, and al 
complete; and having pulled the akin over 
himself, he told his wite to bring # needle 
and thread, and fasten it up al! round, so 
that it might notslip off. In this guise he 
wentto the peasant's cottage at dead of 
night, and began knocking and scratching, 
when the peasant juinped up and cried: 
“Who's there?" “The evil one!’ reg lied 
the priest; and demanded that the moujik 


should at once give him back the pot of 


father return and | 
' outo 


ef he hwi found. The peasant looked 
the window, and seeing the ose 
v 


| horns and beard, he was certain his itor 


was none other than he represented him- 


| self to be; and in great terror, he seized 


the potcf gold, carried it outside, and flung 
iton the ground. “I've lived before ucw 


| without money,” said he, “and now I'll go 


The man seized the 


on living without it.”’ 
“Coine,'’ said 


money and hastened home. 


he ty his wile, “the money is in our hands 


“Not so, noble Eric,’’ suid Kika, firmly, | 


now. Hlere, putit well out of sight, and 


| take a sharp knife, cut the thread, and puli 


} 
| 
| 


| 


it.’ Shetook the knife, and was begin- 
ning to cut the thread at the sean, when 
forth flowed blood, and the priest began to 
howl: “Oh, it y+ don’t cut, don't cut” 
She nae ripping the seain open in anothe, 


Eric, with passionate varnostness; “do you | place, but with just the same result. Th- 


love me?”’ 

“Ho well that I would rather die than 
know that harin would come to one #0 no- 
ble through any influence of mine.” 

“And yet you refuse to inake me ll 

“T refuse to work your ruin, noble Prince. 
The present is not all of life. But see, the 
sunlight has already reached the middle 
point of your dial. In ten more minutes 
my father will be here. If thou wouldst 
shield me froin harm, go.” 

“] will obey now; but I will not promise 
to give up the hope which lured me hither. 


| goat's skin had united with a eee al) 
8 


' 


' avail; 


| tle machine pulls in the wires, | 


Farewell fur a time, most obdurate mai- | 


den !”’ 
Then with a long, lingering, retful 

| jook, the Prince turned an poe Bow 
| Days and weeks passed on. At last caine 
atime which was t plun the nation in 
mourning. The ge and great Gustavus 
| was stricken with a tortal illness. He 
| died, and was laid beside his kingly pro- 

genitors, and Eric was the reigning sover- 

eign in Sweden. 


| 


oung, impulsive, and bis own munter, 


| with bis heart filled with but one image, is 
, it to be wondered at that he suffered no ob- 
, stacle to délay his union with the maiden 
| of his love after the days of his mourning 
| were fully accompl and that the pret- 

ee se See oon 


you merry rustics even merrier to-day by Gf (oearch tho dunele.of history, and you will | 


round. “And all that they tried,"’ adds the 

legend; “all that they did, even to taking 

the money back to the old nan, was of no 

the goat's skin remained clinging 

tight to himall the same. God evidently 

did punish him for his greediners. 
ee 


How Pins ARE Mapr.—A -— (EY tit 
rites them 

off by inches incessantly, one hundred and 
forty bites a minute, and just as it seizes 
each bite a saucy little hammer, with a con- 
cave face, hits the ends of the wire three 
= and “upsets it to a head, while i 
grips it in a countersunk hole between his 
teeth and lays it sideways in a groove, 
where levers and springs, playing like 
lightning, point the pins, and whence they 
are dropped intoabox. The pins are then 
polished, and two very intelligent machines 
reject every crooked pin. nother auto- 
maton ussorts half a dozen lengths, and a 
rfect genius of a machine hangs the pius 

v the heads and transfers thein to slips of 
r, and by one inoveinent sticks them 


| all through two corrugated ridgesin the pe 
| per, when the work is finished. The pin 


i 
' 


i 


machine is one of the nearest approaches to 
the dexterity of the huinan hand that has 
been invented. It is about the stre of a 

which tf closely re 
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PUSS IN BOOTS. 
| 
] 





BY LYDIA GODDARD. 





| 
UT this cat was 8 more won- | 
dertul han the Puss in Boots that 
one has heard of froin childhood, tor | 
had once beet worshipped by the old | 
Ecvptians, and when she died had been 
made into a muminy, which, perbapa, ac 
counted fora sort of stiffness about her | 
joints that she conld not rid of, and 
which a certain — ness of ove- 
ment not rtaining to ordi cata. 
Thisawkwardnens wan comnerhial nereased 
mY the cat's wearing a pair of ancient yellow 
some sizes too for her. 
cat in slippers! 
“Where do you come from?"’ asked Ab- 
oe — himself on one elbow, and 
ng at the strange apparition. 
A balalinh was stretched full length upon 
great init howling dismally because of the 


misfortunes that had befallen him. 

@ bad lost his father, his mother, his bro- 
thers, his sisters, his home, and all the be- 
longings that might have been bis. 

lle and the crocodiles had taken 
them, and he was gazing over the placid 
waters dotted with pal.n-trees, and uttering 
doleful yells. 

“T oome from the tombs,"’ replied the cat 
in a sepuichral voice. “] have been a tium- 
=y for three thousand years, and ft is but 

r I should see a little of life again." 

Abdallah ceased howlin 
out delay, and though he 
go, heturned and fled. 

“Pooh !"' said the cat, keeping up with 
him, though in a somewhat shambling fash- 


b aprang up with- 
nowhere to 





fon. “Pooh! What is the use of running 
away when I have come on purpose & help 
your” 

But Abdallah, panting fearfully and 


overcome by terror, continued his flight. 

“Pooh!” said the cat. “The Cad) will 
take you fora runaway." 

At this Abdallah suddenly stopped, for he 
remembered that he had been summoned 
to @ r before the Cadi at a certain hour, 
two Hadji having solemnly declared that he 
was the son of one of their slaves 

a must be swearing falsely," said the 
Cadi. 

But though Abdallah knew that both 
were doing », he knew also that it was a 
matter of Fitts moment, as he should cer- 
tainly be delivered up to one of them. The | 
Cadi would never believe on his word that | 
both could be wrong. 

“And there's no one left belonging to | 
you?" observed the cat. 

“No one,” answered Abdallah. | 

“And there’s nothing in the world be | 
longing to you?" 

*Nothing.”’ 

“All the better," returned the cat. “IT | 
will be father, mother, family, friends, and | 
fortune to you all in one lf you willdoas I | 
direct, and make no demur at anything I | 
aay. | 
“And by doing #0 you will find yourself 
better off than you ever were in vour life."’ 

By this tune they had reached the gatesof | 
the city. 

Coming to a bazar, the cat and Andallah 
looked round to see what there inight be for 
rale. 

There were wares of all kinds, soine use- 
ful, some ornamental, some very beautiful. | 
The cat fixed her eye apon a shaw! of gold 
embroidery enriched with | peng 80 pre- 
cious that no one could afford to buy it. 

“This shall be an offering to me Cadi," 
aaid the cat. 

“But I have no money; I cannot pay for | 
it,’ replied Abdallah. 

“That is of no consequence," returned the 
cat. “Have I been worshiped by thy re- 
mote forefathers, and been a muinmy for 
three thousand years to no purpose ?" 

Then, turning to the trader, she asked the 
price of the shawl. 

“Three millions of piastres,"’ was the re- 
ply. 
“Pooh !"’ ae the cat contemptuous. | 
ly, “Three thousand! Think vou I aimto be | 
cheated es 

The trader looked indignantly at the cat, 
and flung the shaw! far away into a corner, 
where was a pile of mats and carpets. Then 
he joined some otbers, and they all talked 
vehemently together, and looked angrily 
at the cat and Abdallah, putting their hands 
oocasionaliv on the hilts of their long knives 
unti! Abdallah became so frightened that he 
besoug ht the cat to leave the bazar. 

“Pooh !"' sald the cat. “‘What do I care 
for their anger; I who have been a mutn- 
my?" 

But Abdallah, not having been a mum- 
my, felt very nervous. 

resently the shawl-dealer came stealthils 
across to where the cat was standing. 

“Two millions of om. he whispered: | 
‘and that, © cat in slippers, is mot the halt | 
of its value." 

“Pooh !’’ answered the cat. 
is nore than it is worth." 
Aqsa the shawl-dealer retired and talked 
angrily with his companions,darting fierce 
As at Abdallah. Then again he moved 


rward. 
“Is ita bargain, O cat in slippers?” he | 


ee yy 
‘*This is the | in,’’ returned the cut; | 
“thou shalt take this shaw! to the Cadi, and 
shalt say & him, ‘The Sheik Hamed sends 
thee this shaw! for the sake of his grandson 


es or the million of pias 
w 
bres?” aaked the desler. 

“Do as I commaud thee, or it shal) be the 
worse fer for thee,'’ the eat. ‘Have 








“One million 








| once moure,and they no 


| before the Cadi, in order that it m 


and have I beeo a mummy for three thous 
and years no 
n the dealer had beard that the cat 

had been a mummy, be drew back with re- 
verence and wade a slow sslaam,treimnbling 
even as Abdallah had trembled. 

Then he consulted with his companions 
r looked fierce; 
but overcome with awe, fellon their knees 
ae A 
“It ls just and right, O cat in slippers. It 


| shall be as thou dost command.” 


Abdallah thought to himself that there 
was po justice in the matter ; bowever, be- 
ing as much in fear of the cat as of the 
dealers, he said nothiug, and waited te see 


| what ceme next. 


To his surprise the shawl-dealer set out « 
little table with cups Of coffee, of which not 
—_ the oat, the dealer, and himsel! par- 
took, but the other dealers also. 

After this the shawl-dealer carried the 
shaw! to the Cadi, ting it from the 
Sheik Hained for the sake of his dson 
Abdallah, for whom he desired the Cadi's 
favor. 


' 
; 
| 


The Cadi was ver some by the splendor | 


of this gift; and he called together those 
who were around hiin, and asked— 

“Who is this Abdallah? And who is 
Sheik Hamed ?"’ 

But no one could tell him, as no one had 
ever heard of them. 

The cat and Abdallah, having left the ba- 
var, strolled along the streets, and soon met 
an Arab leading a horse covered with gor- 
geous trappings. 

Crowds tollowed to look at the beautiful 
creature, whose size, strength, and speed 
were said to exceed those of any horse in 
the world. 

Vast suis had been offered for it, but the 
Arab had declined to sell it. 

The cat paused to look at it. 

“Yes,"’ she said imeditatively, “it is a 
splendid creature. The Cadi shall have 
“°° 


Abdallah glanced wonderingly at the cat, 
but the cat took notice of him; she turned 
to the Arab. 

“lead thy horse unto the Cadi, and sa 
that the Sheik Hamed has sent to him this 
noble steed forthe sake of his grandson 
Abdallah, for whom he begs protection.” 

“Why should I do so, O cat in slippers?’’ 
answered the Arab. 

“Tho horse’is worth many fortunes,I can- 
not part with it.” 

“Do my bidding, ' replied the cut, “or it 
shall be the worse for ioe. Have I been 
worshiped by thy remote foretathers, and 
have I oon amuminy for three thous ind 
years to no purpose?” 

When the Arab heard that the cat had 
been a muimuny, he became so agitated that 


| see 

“© cat in slippers,” replied Abdallah, 
“how can I ahow thee my er" 

‘*By doing thy duty in paths that I 


in endeavoring to make « suluain he fell to | 


the ground, and had much difficulty in rais- 
a lnwelf up again. 

Yhen he did stand once more upright, he 
said in a faint voice— 

“© cat in slippers, thy commands shall be 
obeyed."’ 

Now when the Cadi received this second 
present for the suke of Abdallah, he was 
more astonished than ever, and could not 
understand it all. 

“This Abdallah,’’ sald he, “unust be a 
person of importance. We must find him 
out in order to do due honor to him." 

But just as this was being said by the 
Cadi, Abdallah tound himself suddenly de- 


officers of justice, who were dragging hiin 
Kh be de- 
cided to which of the Hadji he belonged. 

It was in vain for him to resist ; 
cers were fully persuaded he was 4 rune 
way slave, so they brought him into ce urt, 
where the Hadji Mahmoud avowed in the 
strongest tertus that he bad lost him for six 
months, and knew him by «a sear on his 
marth. 

Then Hadji Hassan avowed with equal 


| earnestness that Abdallah ran away froin 


him three months before, and that he kuew 
him by a mark on the left ear. 

And then the Hadji swore together s> 
violently that the Cadi had to command si!- 
ence while be considered the case. 

“Who artthou?' he asked, turning to 
A bdailah. 

“Iam an orphan. My father, mother, 
and family are all drown 
codiles, and there is no one left to take care 
ot ime, 

“But I do not belong to either of these 
men. You bave no right to detain me 
here."’ 

“This youth is my slave," said Hadji 
Mahmoud. “He does not speak truth. I 
say that he belongs to me."’ 

“Ile speaks falsehood ; and so does Mah- 
moud,” said Hadji Hasaan. “The youth is 
nine and mine only.” ‘ 

**Hast thou any to witness to what thou 
hast said ?’* asked the Cadi,looking towards 
the unfortunate prisoner. 

“No one,” replied Abdallah, in a very 
trightened voice. 

* Yes, thou hast one,’ said a voice from 
the crowd, and behold the cat in slippers, 
coiuing forward suddenly among those as- 


; Setmbled, made her way to the Cadi. 


“0 Cadi, these Hadji have sworn falsely, 
but the youth hath spoken truly. : 

“And though he knows it not, he is more- 
over Abdallah, the grandson of the Sheik 
Ha:ned. 

“Have I been worshiped by thy remote 
forefathers, and have I besa amumimy for 
as many as three thousand years, and to no 
purpose ?"’ 

When the Cadi heard that the cat had 
been a ae, pees at once that the 
was ith, in whose 
had received such —) t ae 

and 


ordered the i to be punished. 


But the Hadji made 
way out of court, and although the officers 


a light-covered ca , driven Py her own 
| husband, that dash the door, and 
turned into the bill- that led only to the 


| to him, he 


| 
sought for them diligently, they could not | 
be found. 


“Since thou hast no father,” sald the 

Cadi, “1 will pe ae, nat thee until thy , 
dfather claims thee. 

orThou shalt be my right band, andI will 


adopt thee as my sn.” 
Pe fer is as it zhould be,"’ said the cat, ap- 


vingly. “Abdallah will be in the place 
PP hua for which he is intended, sla 
wealth of the Sheik Hamed shall descend to 
him in due time. Fear not,O Cadi, te do 
as thou hast aid, for thou shalt be re- 
a pread th the city 
he news soon §& 
that Abdallah, the oor rage § Mend was 
tound, and that the Cadi had kindly decided | 


to adopt him. | 
At ne saine time tie cat visited the | 


shaw!-dealer, and the A and paid them 
such encrmous sums of oy for the gifts 
to the Cadi that they revelled in wealth for 
ever afterwards. 


Then the cat paid a last visit to Abdallah, 
still wearing ber a. 

“Abdallah,” said she, “I have now done 
tur thee what | promised, and so we must 


“Thy grandfather wil) never claim o-, 
but when he descends to the tombs I wil 
iss ns shall be thine."’ 


have inarked out for thee, by dealing —_ 
tice and inercy to all who come before thee, 
and by keeping thy tongue from falsehood. 
If thou art ever in dire trouble beyond th 
power to conquer, mew three times, and 
will be with ° 

‘*But call me not lightly,tor I need along 
repose, and cure not to wake again for an- 
other three thousand years.’’ 

Then the cat in slippers turned away, and 
Abdallah never saw more; for every- 
thing went so well with him that he had 
never any occasion to mew three times. 

When his randfather’s possessions came 
piousl y— 

‘Rest in peace for ages, O cat in slippers. 
I will not trouble thee again.” 


i > el 


UNDER THE TREES. 





BY HENRY FRITH. 





BRIGHT autamn afternoon, verging 
towards the sunset time; a “ge 
street, elin-shaded, and sleeping in the 


soa dS acing Senda“ ey 


her Velvety far; the 


7 : to 
Ee ater her a porto 


beard. 

Something‘in those minute but joyous “ 
comes swelled the heart of the young ~ 
with mingled grief and gladness. 

The witer stood in his eyes as he caress. 

Sy gl 

n 

“— h of the Worl - ost» - 
ean while, Doctor inot's carriage 

wd ob a few village outta, Gaetenie al 

the gate Of the cote, where the buy. 

groom awaited it. ? 

The doctor hurried into the boune. 

His pretty wife met him in the pamage, 
with a kiss ; crying out at the sane 

“Ob Jack dear, I was so htened! Only 
fancy! He looked straight her as 
drove by, and yet did not see her, an 
ahe scared ?”’ 

“Trembied like a leaf, and bid behind 
me, though I whispered her sit up and look 
unconcerned."’ 

“And where is she now, dear? Under the 
Fee for I said something that 
will be sure to send him there.” 

“In the favorite old place—down under 
those tall syringuas that she planted." 

“When are you to go for her, Jack?” 

“At dusk. e’ll huve tea first; and then 
bo must go with me, Susie, and 

er to come bere for the night, in of 

ng back to town. If they don’t Bappen 
to meet to-night, we must make them meet 


to-morrow. 
“ * ~ * * 7 


Tea was over at the Worlington Farm. 

The “chores’’ were done, both within and 
witbout the “4 vy 

The front of whole house was careful- 
ly clowed and shuttered. 

The windows of the porch-room were 
opeu, a shaded lamp burned suftly on the 
centre table. 
tables bis book and th y ni - 

e; and the eve r 
side by side on the cloth. ae ieew oF 
a Soman Seer pis of under the wat ot 

syrip rees in the flower-garden, ° 
ing up ae lots lawn at that scene of 
warutth quiet and respectability, with a 
| dened longing glance. 

She looked soarcely twenty. 

Her form had the slight and graceful 
roundness, her face the rich imysteri- 
ous beauty of early Low ood, although for 





oes shadows of the sunshine; a 
white cottage, verandabed, bow-windowed, 
vied, and porched standing at the “country 
end” of the street. 

In the door stood Susie Wilmot, 
her pink cheeks deepening in color,and her 
dark gray eyes flash 5 witha strange ex- 
preaniin, halffun, half fear, as she 


nearly three years had been a wife—a 

wife whe bad nel been happy, even in that 
| beautiful home—a wife who broken her 
| vows, and set aside all her bonds, only to 
| find, when it was too late, that her 
freedom had been merely girlish extravag- 
ance and folly, and that the ‘life’ for wh 
she had so yearned and prayed might 
ase@vell have been lived within the safe se- 
clusion of the Worlington Farm, as out in 





Worlington Farm. 
Richard Dalton stood by Susie Wilmot, 
chatting somewhat absently about village 
matters and people. 
He too saw the ca , and with some 
surprise noticed that a slender temale figure 
that seeined to shrink aside, behind Dr. 
/ilmot's portly frame,as heturned to look) 


‘occupied the seat where Susie was often 


| sorted by the oat, and in theclutches of two | 


the offi- | 


her busband's rounds. 
He noti also Susie's ee epee color, 
and her lingering gaze after carriage. 
Was anything wrong between these two 
dear old friends of his early days? 
Jealousy, doubt—what wasit in the look 
with which Susie followed those swift char- 


seen, sharin 


| iot wheels ? 


or eaten by cro- | 





And Jack Wilmot had not greeted him 
as usual as he —and noteven seemed 
to see his pretty wife. 

Surely he had driven much faster than 
even his usual break-neck ; and the 

uilty start—be shrinking aside ofthe veiled 
ady—he had noted it, and Susie must have 
done 80 to. 

Was sorrow coming to this home after 
only two years of married life, as it hgd al- 
realy come to his home after three? 

“Richard, I must beg something of you,” 
said Susie, while he stood musing. ‘Those 
syringas which Emimie planted near your 

rlor-window and the front porch would 

ook well in our garden. 

“I suppose you will sell your farm now 
and go west, as you used tw talk of doing 
betorefyou married Eminic. Why won’t you 
let us transplant those syringas w this 
house ?"’ 

His fair Saxon face turned crimson all 
over, and his blue eyes flashed fire. 

He restrained himself, but could not an- 
swer her. 

He bowed, left the gate without a word, 
and began to ascend the hill-road towards 
his home. 

Dr. Wilmot’s sig dashed by him again, 
but he did not look up. 

She, Susie, his schoolmate, and her dear- 
est friend after his marriage, he could s 
in that light flippant way of the friend on | 
whose face she never ex to look again | 
of the wite who had left hin tor ever, only 
six short months before. 

The Worlington farmhouse was soon be- , 
tore him, lifting its square red walls, and its | 
brown inuss-grown roofs against the grey- 
green bac nd of the steep morning, 
and the black-green inassing of the distant 
woodlands, in the rear. 

Its many wide-opened windows glittered 
brilliantly in the setting sun. 

The tront door stood open also. 

The raptirm Ape there came forward 
to greet his r,and the house-cat sun- 
ning herself in an arm-chair on the porch, | 
leaped down, summoned her balf-grown | 
kitten, and pees after — 

Richard Dalton patted th) great head of 
the mastiff. 





the cruel heartless world, that world of 
which she was so tired. 

She had rejected love and home, only to 
tind, too late, that they were the sweetest 
things on earth. 

Both love and home she had forfeited of 
her own free will. - 

And now, on the eve of suiling for a for- 
eign land, where by menial toil, hoped 
to win ber bread, she had come to © one 
last look at the paradise which she had so 
foolishly lost. 

Susie Wilmot and her husband had help- 
ed her to do this, and they had promised to 
keep the secret faithfully from Richard till 
after she had gone. ,, 

Would he care if they told him when she 
was well on her way back to the city ? she 
wondered. ; 

With clasped pm! and tearful eyes, the 
lonely wanderer had stood a long time 
drinking in all the beauty of the scene. 

But now the harvest moon was shining 
brightly, the church clock in the village be- 
Jow the farm struck nine. 

Emmie felt her heart suddenly tighten 
and expand. 

Doctor Witmot had not yet given the alg 
nal of bis arrival from the brow of the hill. 

One look more—the last! Oh fool that 
had been, to lose wilfully so kind a hus 
band and a home like this! 

“Oh Heaven, keep hini— guard him! 
Make him happy evenif I can never be!”’ 
she murmu while the tears streamed 
down her cheeks. “‘Dick—m darling Dick! 
Heaven bless you—and -bye!” . 

“Emmie! It is you,and not your spirit!” 
cried Richard Dalton, springing up from his 

under the young syrin that he and 
cmmie had planted on their wedding-day. 





He rushed forward, half doubtful still. 
But the light from theopen window of the 
poreysern streamed full upon the lovely 
, all tears, and smiles, and blushes 
now. 


The dark eyes looked up at him, with 4 
loving, yearning gaze which it was impossi- 
ble to m e. 

He asked no further questions. 

She volunteered no explanation. 

Their hearts rushed together as their lips 
met; and never since have they been 
by one moment’s doubt or distrust. 


“THE truth is,’’ said Mr. Haberdasher, % 
he leaned back in his easy-chair and put his 
feet up on the desk, “the girls are lazy, aud 
if we give them stools to siton they would 
shirk their work and loll around half the 
time. 1 never encourage habits of idleness. 
‘By industry we thrive,’ you know. 5 
here, hand ime the paper and theu ran over 
to Maduro’s und get ine half a dozen of o 
best Havanas,” and then he settled hime 
so the cushion would fit well in the s! 


of his back, and to look over the 
“Political Gutlook,” while the head cl 
aaid, “Certainly, air,” and went back to his 
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Let the suspecting always be suspected. 
Do not interrupt another when speaking. 
Dare to be true ; nothing can need a lie. 


Fame has, like the Hebrew verb, no pres- 
ent tense. 

A cheerful face is the sunlight of the 
household, 

As any one is more wise, he is more spar- | 
ing of bis censure, 

That age only was called the Age of Gold 
in which gold was unknown. 


The proof of a strong pill is ite graceful 
surrender on proper occasions. 

It is a good rule to expect no more of oth- 
ers than we expect of ourselves. 

A rudeness is worse than a crime; it is 
blunder, because it is so easy to be polite. 

There is nothing useless to men of sense; 
clever people turn everything to account, 

Not to honor old age is to destroy in the 
worning the house where you mast sleep at night. 

Our evil genius, like the junior member 
of a deliberative body, always gives its views first. 


Never seal a letter- of introduction. The 
pearer ought to know on what terme to approach a 
stranger. 

Never make introductions unless you 
have good reason to believe that both parties are 
agreeable. 

To know you know that which you know, 
and to know you do not know what you do not know, 
ie wisdom. 

If one has faith it will make itself evi- 
dent. Faith gives courage to work iu such a way ase 
to succeed. 

Every good picture is the best of sermons 
and lectures. The sense informs the soal. Whatever 
you have, have beaaty. 

He most lives whothinks most, feels the 
noblest, acts the best; and be whose heart beats the 
quickest lives the longest, * d 

He whose first emotion on the view of an 
excellent production is to undervalue it, will never 
have one of his own to show. 

If every person would be half as good as 
he expects his neighbor to be, some one has said, what 
a heaven this world would be. 

If you would be pungent, be brief, for it 
je with words as with the sunbeame—the more they 
are condensed the harder they burn. 

How blessed might poor mortals be in 
the straightest circnmstances, If only this fidelity to 
beaven and to one another were adequately great ! 

He that studies only men will get the 
body of knowledge without the soul; and he that 
studies only books will get the soul without the body. 

Don’t let the duties of to-day lie over to 
be fulfilled to-morrow. A life, like a business trans- 
action, carried on on such pricipies will result in fall- 
ure, 

There are some meén who imagine that 
wisdom must always be rude and forbidden, and whe 
deem that what is beantifal is, of necessity, superd- 
celal, 

Those who touch vermillion become’ red, 
and those who touch Ink become black; and just so 
people take their character from good rd bad com- 
panions. 

Of itself, nothing is of any worth of im- 
portance. Man ts no exception to the rule. He 
ee there je BO Cccasion to 
count him, 

Three-fourths of dy complaints are the 
result of some form ef requiring and 
good nursing far more -médicine. This ld 
uever be forgotten. > ea 

There are some minds which,: like the 
vulture’s eye, can pase ever the besaties 
of the verdant meadow, and spy Only the carrion that 
les rotting in the corner, 

Experience ought to be a headlight which 
throws ite ray on things to come; instead, it is gener- 
ally a stern light which throws its rays on what we 
have already passed through. 

Don’t try toseek popularity. It would be 
better to avoid it, or, at least, its expression. Try to 
do your duty exactly, as: the good you can, and let 
popularity take care of itself. 

He who wishes to exert a useful influence 
must be more carefal to insult nothing. Let him not 
be troubled by what seems absurd, but let i.im conse- 
crate his energies to the creation of what is good. 

Intelligence despises nothing; takes hold 
of all things; sobverts all substances to its use; ex- 
tracts wealth from the basest material, beauty from 
deformity, growth from decay, and life from death. 

Don’t be afraid of loving people too 
much, or of throwing away too much kindness. It is 
just such things the world stands in need of, and 


10g, comes pleasing, and humoring thee, while ft giv- 
eth thee a deadly stab. 








There is « good deal of truth in the quaint 
concett of an writer, ‘Beauty repreeents‘the 
Deity, abd tse often tntben us forget 


A Western debating society is nerving 
iteelf ap to wrestle with the question: ‘‘Wheas wo- 


man and 6 mouse meet, which is the most fright- 
ened ?** 


“Crushed carrots’ and ‘frightened 
mouse’ are the newest shades. The young lady who 
discovered the latter tint mixed her colors while 
standing on the highest chair ia the room. 

Franklin says: One boy is a boy; twe 
boys are half a boy, and three boys are no boy et all, 
It ts diferent with gists. One girl is a girl; two gtris 


are more than a girl, and three giris are an entire cir- 
cus, 


A French writer remarks, ‘‘If a lady says 
to you, ‘I can never love you,’ wait a little longer; 
all hope is not lost. Bat if ché says, ‘No one has 
mare Saye witha Gin pene Maggie Gan 1,’ take 
your hat.*’ 


A lady advertises for sale one baboon, 
three tabby cats, anda parrot. She states that being 
now married she hae no farther ase for them, for the 
reason that their amiable qualities are all combined in 
ber husband. 


Sidney Smith's famous recipe against the 
blues, given to a fashionable woman; ‘Sit down 
and remezaber all the compliments ever paid you,’' 
hesaid. ‘*‘Nomatterhew foolish they are, it will 
console yes.’’ 

Boston claims the only ladies gymnasium 
existing independently as such in the country. 
large and fally-eppointed establishment. The gym- 
nastic costume is s biouse and Turkish trousers, with 
low-beeled elastic-soled shoes. 


The Empress of Austria has set a fashion, 
already largely followed in Europe, of wearing the 
hair Sowing over the shoulders. Our young school 
giris bave for years worn their hair in this manner, 
nets having gone out of fashion. 

“Here, hold my shaw! !’’ said a St. Louis 

woman to her husband, when a misguided young man 
cabeteedl th Sear fine, in a street car. ‘Then she knocked 
the cigar out of his mouth and then she knocked the 
yoong man himself down, and then she took ‘the 
shawi again. 

An eccentric minister was called upon to 
marry three couples at once, The parties were 
standing around promiscnously, waiting for the ar- 
rival of the minister; and when he came in he 
SE Ses ae Gm mS said, ‘Sort your- 


We can all put up with a good deal of 
simpering nonsenee from a pretty girl, but a homely 
damsel must deport herseif with straight-laced de- 
corum or she makes herself ridiculous. Perbape itis 
unfeir, bet the world will have it so, aod it stands, aa 
inexorable law. 
~There is one enterprising negro woman 
in Mississippi. Her name ie Fanny Orawford, and 
she has just made a contract with fifty Alabama ne- 
groes to work (pr her the coming season. During the 
past season she worked about three hundred hands on 
her farm, which she manages herseif. 

A young widow, in erecting 4 monument 
to the *‘dear departed,’ cleveriy availed herself of 
the opportunity to inscribe apon the tomb. ‘Sacred 
to memory of Mathasia Bezuchet, who departed this 
life aged @8 years, deeply regretting the necessity of 
parting from the most charming and best of women'’ 
—herself. 


Alexander Stephens says he never mar- 
ried because he was ‘‘too proud’’ toask a woman to 
narsehim. That need not have stood in the way, 
Alexander. Bless your soul, boy, you might have 
married some woman who would have let you die any 
time rather than wound your sensibilities by offering 
to take any care of you. « 

A prodent young man is asked by his 
friend: ‘"‘Why have you taken lodgings on the 
ground floor—you who are always preaching that 
there is no air Gt to be breathed to be had short of five 
stories up?’* ‘I will tell you,’* be replied. ‘‘You 
sce I have taken a solemn oath that unless Miss C. 
agrees to marry me, I will throw myself out of the 
window. See ?’’ 


Indiana women are caring tor themselves, 
though some of them may be engaged in what may be 
considered anwomaniy cccupations. That State has 
2,23 women engaged in farming, and fifty-two who 
are classed as barkeepers. There are 66 authors, and 
533 women who keep boarding bouses; 107 females sell 
beoks, and the other vocations sccessible to women 
are well represented. 

In Panthatti, Bengal, a woman's clothes 
ignited as she was lighting a fre. The’ flames coald 
have been easily extinguished by persons in anfadjoin- 
ing room if an alarm hed been given. But the rules 
of caste would have been violated if the woman's 
shrieks had reached the ears of the adult members of 


An old gentleman, whose daughter had 
falied to secure 8 position as teacher, in consequence 
of not passing an ¢xamination, sald; ‘They asked 
her lots of things she Gidn’t know. 
lots of things that happened before she was bern. 
How was she going te Know about them? Why, they 
asked ber about George Washington and other men 
she never knew! That wasa pretiy sort of exami- 


nation !*" 
Queen Caroline, of Saxony, is suffering 


from an illness which is attributed to a cause unusual 


this year so abandant in Saxony that the Queen }s- 
bored night and day in the composition of her jams | 
and jellies, which she was of course, obliged to taste 
constantly. The consequent fatigue and indigestion 
brought on a serious illness. 


Two brave young ladies, while alone one 





Tokio, Japan, has two thousand pick- 
pockets. 

Paris produces more than 900 books and 
pamphicts a weeh. 

Missiselppi has four times as much pine 
timber as Minnesota. 

Alligator teeth sell for $2 and $8 a pound 
in Georgia aad Florida. 

A firm ig Fleming county, Ky., has killed 
0, DO tarkeys this seasvun. 

Divorces were granted in San - Francisco, 
last year, at the rate of one a year. 

Clergymen living along the Lehigh Val. 
ley, this State, can ride for half fare. 

The average expense of one session of 
Congress exceeds three million dollars. 

Among the 225 saints canonized by the 
Roman charch there is only ene lawyer. , 


The Pittsburg Grand Jury describes the 
city pewnbroters’ shops as a market for thieves. 


Pat McGinnis drew his fortune of $3,000 
from a Bridgeport bank, aad spent it all ia a week's 
spree. 

Tramways are projected between many 
Se eee roads built by the old Ro- 


“h Wallack’s new theatre ladies are not 
allowed te wear big hats. Masculine rights are look- 
ing up. 

The youngest member of the House of 
Representatives is oniy twenty-six years eid, the old- 
est laseventy. 1 

Faro is played in New Albany, Ind., by 
aclubd whoee members take an oath never to give tes- 
timony aboat it. 

One-third of France is owned in large es- 
tates, one-third ia estaice of moderate aise, and one- 
third by the peasants. 

An Italian colony has been established 
near Gainesville, Fis., for the cultivation of oranges 
ang lemons on a large ocdle. © 

Canadian-born residents of Boston have 
formed an association Ww work for the annexation of 
Oanada to the U nited States. 

A marriage license in Maryland costs the 
rather steep Agure of (4.50, but the Senate has voted 
Gown a bill reducing the tarif. | 

The average winter temperatare at the 
point where the Jeannette survivors lauded om the 
coast of Siberia if 36° below sero. 


The Indiana Secretary of State received 
an application from a Justice of the Peace who want- 
ed an appointment as ‘*noter repubiic,’* 

A religious revival is so attractive at Madi- 
son, Ohio, that all the stores and factorics are closed 
during the afternoou, whilethe employes go te ineet- 
ing. 

At some of the English hotels where fruit 
is served at dinfer, pears are cut in slices, the under- 
standing being that each gnest may take just one 


It is all humbug about tramps being lazy 
and not willing to exert themselves. One of them, 
near Marsbal, Texas, chased a farmer over a mile 
with a club. 


A colored preacher and three of his con- 

are under arrest in Montgomery county, 

Md., charged with tearing down and hauling away 
their meeting-house. 

A good old lady of Plymouth, Mass., col- 
lected money for the benefit of s poor family, and 
bought groceries,with them. The family are pow 
suing her for the cash. 


Celluloid is now being used in the manu- 
facture of artificial eyes. The material is lighter than 
glass, and its non-friable quality readers ls far more 
trustworthy in emergencics. 

The mean man of the familiar saying has 
materialized in Indiana. Wm. Dawson, of the town 
of Eugena, in that State, was caught stealing the pen- 
nies from a dead man's eyes. 


An ingenious rogue, whose time must 
have been of little value to bim, has succeeded in 
splitting a dollar bill and passing owe side of It on a 
frm in OoloradaSprings, Neb. 

Fifty leather straps, each a foot long, two 
inches wide, and very thin, have been purchased by 
the Port Huron (Mich ) Board of Education for ase in 
pénishing pupils in the schoois. 

A men appeared in a San Francisco court 
the other day with a motion to quash the proceedings 

ao executor bad been appointed over bis es- 
tate. He denied that he was dead. 


The war footing of the German army 
has been established by the bedget of 16823 at 60,000 
men. In the event of war the number could be dou- 
bied at twenty-four hours’ notice by telegraph. 

A rail-splitter in Almanee county, Va., 
feand tweaty pieces in a lag which be was 


splitting the other dagi:' The treasure was concealed 
| in an augur hole, and the tree had grown over it. 


| Dr. Watts, the hymn writer, made the 
| Jongest Visit on record. In I7IZhe became ao inmate 
of the family of Sir Thomas Abney, and remained 
there as « guest during bis life—a period of thirty-six 
years. 

| _The Liverpool Mercury says the worst 

| case of small-pox caa be cured in three days, simply 

| by using cream of tartar dissolved in hot water, and 
| drank occasionally wheu cold. It has had many 

| friends so cured without a mark. 

a ee ee ee 


Scrr10, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1879. 
1am the pastor of the Baptist Church here, and as 
educated physician. Iam notin practice, but am my 
sole family physician, sad advise in many chronic 
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cases. Overs year ago! recommended your Hop Bit- | 
ters to my invalid wife, who has been under the medi- | 
cal treatment of six of Albany‘s best physicians srv- 
eral years. She has been thoroughly cured of her | 
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RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 
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A few doses of ADWAY'S PIL [2 — free the 
system of all the above-named disorde 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 


We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
and papers un tbe yo ¥ diseases and their cure, 
among which may be 


“False and Tree,” 
“Radway oa Irritable Urethra,” 
“Radway on Scrofuia,”’ 

and others relating to different classes of Diseases. 


BOLD BY DRUGGINTS, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
= . wa 42 Ce8., Ne. 28 


4a Information worth thousands will be sent to you. 
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;.  SRERE SHALL BE LIGHT, 


It ls mot certafm that thine age will grow 
To sadness with the lapee of youthful years. 
There are whose harvést-ti me of pientcous Lears 
is in the epring; and as the decades Sow, 
Aad saburn clusters whites into snow, 
The heart Lelighser, aad the earth eppemrs 
Bright with the fadiance of spiritual spheres 
And of honorable descent from woe; 
and earth enite ia goiden calm 
by the epirit's open Goor, 
ond waken many a low-breathing pealm 


| ad 
Untengit by man, and therefore prised themore, | “CC Nt slender and petite, has the small- 


| est hands I ever saw, 


And Gli the air around with summer ba)m, 
And ripen precious fruits on branches bosr. 


J.C. £. 
Orna Holme. 


BY EDWARD ARNOLD. 











HAT do 
beautiful sentiinent, Miss Holme ?"’ 
Philip Carrick inquires. 

“Ask me what is the truest; perhaps I 
could answer,” is the reply. 

“Well, what is the truest, then f"’ 
‘* A sorrow's crown of sorrows is remembering hap- 

pier things.‘ *’ 

ae Soe .: ye 

Orna me is a bright, y brunette, 
amnall and delicate. rs 

Philip looks at her in wonder. 

Her eyes are dark with grief, passion, re- 


What is it ? 


ah knew that this girl cared one iota for 
him. 

Presently he remarks, reading her name 
in the volume of “*Teunyson” lying ou the 
seat close by him: ‘ 

-“ ‘Orna’—what a ty name!" 

“Do you think so?’ she asks. ‘It has al- 
w worried tne, fearing »ple would 
tbink it an abbreviation tor ‘Ornament.’ "’ 

Théy are floating along [n shallow water 
near the shore, and Miss Holines reaches 
out and ers the lily leaves that lie all 
around therm ; it is too late in the season for 
thyuwers, 

It is an entirely new experience for Philip 
(arriok, - 

Hitherto he has been sought after, flattered, 
and made much of by the belles of socioty ; 
but bere, in this litle Essex village, he has 
inet a lady who is utterly indifferent to him, 
and, man-like, having found a woman who 
does pot care for him, he proceeds straight- 
way to fall in love with ber. 

e has not known Miss Holine long, and 
of her family and past history ne Enows 
nothing. 

He has coine to this little village, intend- 
ing to make it his headquarters while 
he spends a few weeks in hunting and 
tisbing. 

He Ei engaged rooms at a private house, 
house, ‘and has there met Orna Holme. 

She teaches a little country school a mile 
froin her lodying. 

So they have been together more or less 
for some time; but Orna’s vacation is draw- 
ing a close, and this golden September 
day is one of the last which they oan have 
all to themselves, 

“It is nearly tea-time, Mr. Carrick,’ she 
said. ‘Shall we return?" 

“T think I should like to drift this way for 
ever,” he + 

“Oh, no, you wouldn't!" she returns. 
“There is a dain two miles below here, and, 
if undertook to drift for ever as we are 
drif.ing now, you might drift into eter- 


oe. 
bilip is too provoked to reply. 

Miss Holme either takes his words too 
literally, or twists thein into something he 
does not mean ; she seeins determined not 
to understand, and he rows back almost in 
silence. 

“T am going to town to-morrow,” he says 
to his hostess, Mra. Dean; ‘a party of my 
friends write me from a little place called 
Nanseau, in Italy, to join them there and 
go & Lake Como." 

“We shall miss you,’’ Mrs. Dean replies. 

He glances across to Miss Holme; she is 
apresting jelly on bread for a your 
and for aught he can tell has not heard a 
word, 

Later in the evening they are sitting with 
others in the parlor. 

Miss Holme, rising, says: 

“Good-night, Mr. Carrick; as you go 
early in the morning, I shall not see you 

=, 
here are people looking on; he had 


meant to have had a different parting, but | 
she has willed otherwise; he holds her | 
hand an instant in his, says, “Good-bye,” | 
the words half-choking hii, and she is | 


gone. 
A week later she is back in her old place, | 


teaching a sovre of yellow-haired children ; 
she is 
thay ever; she has not done right, she is 
not doing right ; bow can she be happy f 
. * . o « 
Alfred Crosby and Philip Carrick are sit- 
ting by the lake. 
and Philip are old friends. 
Alfred breaks the silence by remarking: 
“Tt strikes ine, Phil, that th rtp has not 
benefited you; yuu are pale and thin; you 


look as if you had the dyspopeia, or were in | 


“ bright, ol low did fall 
erin catochoy sich? 
“Suppose I did, w 


Philip. 
“But who on earth could you 
here w 


Seeds ens 
Sitanheics 


have met 
damghter 


Ses 
on this trip. 


ft 





think is Tennyson's most | 


They are in « boat; the weather is per- | one night 


fect. 
Philip thinks be would be perfectly happy | 





| high-tempered, foolish girl how wron 
Dean, | “ " : 








re lonely than ever, inore biter | 


“Oh, quit your Ns Philip, 
“1 mayed @ monet Sony before 
cuming bere, if you remein ber. 

“But, iy dear boy, there was nobody 
there."’ 

“On the contrary, there were many nice 
people there, ainong them a Miss Holme, 
who was except ! an - cali 

“Oh, the mischief!’ springin 
feet. “What does she look like? Shesoribe 
her?" 


Mr. Carrick wonders if anyone can do that 
uately, but he says: 


y eyes, chest- 
nut hair, and the coldest man- 
ner I ever observed. She is certainly out 
of | element ; she is teaching 4 country 


“Well,” remarks Alfred, ‘did she wear 


any jewelry—anything very noticeable, 
mean ?"’ 


wears a blue enamelled 


“She alwa 
diamonda, “I noticed it be- 


watch set wit 


cause country schoolteachers don’t geneér- | 


ally watches of the kind.” 


“T should think not!" 


Baron Payne's niece, and heiress to all his 
property. He lives at St. Bride's; when I 
was there last winter she was a great belle. 
She took iminensely, just because she was 
so indifferent to everybody. The Baron has 
a nephew who is a gainbler and everything 
else that's bad; he paid assiduous court to 
Miss Holme, and met with no success, He 
wanted the girl's money—she haa plenty in 
her own right—and Orna hated him. Finally 
be proposed ; she rejected hii 
scornfully. 
“She is younger than she looks, educated 


in aconvent in France, and not very well . 


versed in the ways of the world. The 
scoundrel, furious at having failed, turned 
on her, told her she was a paupe 
had no claiin to Baron Payne's bounty, being 
only a waif he had cared for, and there is no 
knowing what else he may have said. She 
must have bean nearly distracted. Keenly 
sensitive and terribly proud, strangely 
enough she never stopped to question what 
he told her, but, taking a few things that 
were her own, among them the watch, 
which had been her mother's, she left the 
house that night, leaving a note to the effect 
that she would not tresspass any longer on 
the Baron's bounty. 

“The Baron was frantic. He confronted 
his ‘nephew the next morning, and he 
owned ap pensuae to make the old man 
forbid his ever entering the house n. 
Search for Miss Holme has been fruitlers. 
It is marvellous that you, of all ple, 
should have found her out and fallen in 
love.”’ 

**I didn’t say I had fallen tn love,” said 
Philip, testily. 

“No, but your appearance indicates that 
fact. I shall tel raph her uncle as soon as 
we reach civilization ; the old Baron will be 
overjoyed.” 


o * * « + . 


Tt has been a hot day, uncommonly #o for 
late September, and Orna Holine, trudging 
along the dusty road homeward, feels weary 
and heart-sick. 

Teaching country children is hardly acon- 

nial a for a girl brought up as an 
Ceiress, and this day had been an unusually 
wearisome one. 

Mrs. Dean meets her at the door. 

“There isa gentleman in the sitting-room 
waiting for you,”’ that lady says. 

Orna, her heart oe strangely with 
the hope that it may be Philip Carrick,enters 
the room, and confronts her uncle. 

“Unele! Oh, uncle!" 

She is clasped in his arms, and a torrent 
of tears keep back all further words. 

——— rown calmer,the Baron tells her 
how Al Crosby had telegraphed of her 
whereabouts, and how he had travelled 
night and day to reach her. 

“Why did ty do this ?"*he says, reproach- 
fully. ‘Could you not have trusted me, and 
rested in ny love ?”’ 

“But be told me that you had said to him 
in the presence of others that I was not your 
niece, and that when I was married your 
duty towards ine would be discharged.” 

Little by little the Raron convinces the 
she 
had been, what danger she might have 
fallen into by her romantic eseapade; and 
when, the next day, having procured a sub- 
stitute to teach the tow-headed children, he 
starts home with her, it is a very penitent 
a well as happy little lady who sits beside 

m. 

They both wonder how Alfred Crosby 
traced her, but it is not till long afterwards 
that they learn. 

Philip Carrick means to fo the girl 
who has treated his love so coldly, but to 
resolve is one thing, and,te forget another. 

He devotes himself to his profession, but 
hard work produces weariness, not forget- 
fulness. 

And Orna—her heart fails her when she 
remembers her systematic coldness towards 
one to whom she finds she had given her 
love, without any premeditation on her 


part. 
Society welcomes her back with open 


| arms, and open siege is made for the capture 


of her heart. 
One day a letter is brought to her, and she 
hesitates before opening the thick, creamy 


= 

Having done so, she reads :— 
| “Dsgar Miss Hotuz,—Per it is not 
| wise for me to write you this letter. But | 


then?” inquired | what does it matter? Why should I try to 


conceal that which you already know? I 
love I learned the leason in those 
beaut(fal days I spent in gy b 

ove I 1 


Stony Point, and the lesson 
never I have tried hard to 
you,for never gsve me the least 





1| parted. 
His letter is like a cup of water held to 


returns Alf. 
“Well, my boy, I am convinced that she is 


r, that she | rovin in which stood a small aquarium con- 


will let me 


agement ; but, my hope that 


some day I may 

pereny happy, for life holds for me no 
greater blessing than the hope of some day 
| making you my wife. May I come to you? 
If I see you soinetimes | will be patient,and 


wait until you are willing to hear all that I 
would say. I shall count the hours until 
your answer reaches me, and, my love, if 
you can truthfally give me a little word of 


, will you not do so? 
oe 4 “PHILIP CABRICK.” 


——_  — 
Humorous. . - 


The dog for a surgeon—A setter. 

Turning points in life—Street corners. 

A man may smile, and smile, and be a 
aillin’.* 

Man wants but little here below—and he 
gets It. 

Motto of a man who doesn’t pay his debts 


~—Never give up. 








Orna shed tears over this letter: 
she thought he en her, and had | The potato is a susceptible vegetable. 1: 
been teaching herselfto give him up,know- | '* constantly getting ‘*masbed."' 
| ing that it 1s her own fault that she has lost Pearly teeth and diamond eyes: are de- 
his love. lightful, but a ruby nose is dreadful. 


Had she been less. bitter and cold he 


would have spoken before he This city has an artist named Sword. 


When eight years old be was only a little bowte. 


There are no pumpe where the cocoannt 
grows, which perhaps aceounts for the milk in it. 


‘‘A soft answer turneth away wrath,’’and 
it's a mighty good thing to use when the fellow is big- 
wer than you. 


People who attempt to cut boarding house 
ple with a fork should remember that time thrown 
away cannot be recalled. 


A little boy remarked, ‘I like grandpa 
because be Is such a gentlemanly man; he always teils 
me to help myself to the sugar.*’ 


The ‘‘oldest inhabitant” is generally a 
man; not because he is given to lying, but because he 
commenced owning up to his age sooner, 


Definition of a baby : ‘‘It is composed of a 
bald head and a pair of lungs. One lung takes a rest 
while the other runs the shop. One of them is on deck 
all the time.*’ 


‘Were I to be candied, I would say you 
were just about the nicest fellow I ever met,’’ she 
sald, while leaning on hisarm in front of a confec- 
tioner’s. He bought the taffy. 


The wife of a physic'an is convicted of 
having poisoned her husband. Among other ques- 
| tions the court asks her, ‘‘Why, madam, did yon use 
arsenic instead of any other poison?** “Ah !'* she 
said, in a touching voice, ‘‘it is the poison that he 
preferred,** 7 

er 
Nota ead. 

While in Boston recently a representative of this 
paper went out to Lynn, for the special purpose of 
seeing if there was such a person living as Mrs. Lydia 
E. Pinkham, whose genial face adorns the otherwise 
tame advertisiag columns of over six thousand news- 
papers in the United States, Driving out to No. 2% 
| Western Avenue, a bright, pleasant home was 
| reached, where, ‘sure enough, was found the veritable 
Lydia E., looking possibly a trifie thinner than the 


thirsty i 
Fearful of betraying how much she cares 
for him she writes briefly :— 


“You may come. I could not forget you. 
“ORNA.”” 


Two days late, Miss Holme goes down to 
the drawing-room to meet Mr. Carrick. 

He said in his lettter that he would be pa- 
tient, and he has waited too long already. 

Perhaps something in the sweet face as 
she gives him her hand tells him that he 
n wait no longer, for he looks down into 
her eyes, and says gravely, without preface: 

“Will you be my wife?” 

And at last she yields, a prisoner of love. 

ee 

MUSICAL FisHRBs.—Of “‘screamirng’”’ fishes 
we have the following curious notice. The 
writer states : In the early part of December 
I called upon a Quaker gentleman at Dar- 
| lington, England, for whom I waited in a 


| taining, along with the usual allotment of 
| sea anemones, star-fishes, etc., five 

not larger than minnows—a s of blen- 

nies, as I was informed. A watching 
| their motions for a few minutes as eee 

floated near the surface of the water, 
| stooped down to examine thein more nearly, 

when,Sto my utter amazement, they si:mul- 
| taneously set up a shriek of terror, so loud 
| and piercing that I sprung back as if elec- 
trified. I think a huinan beingoould hardly 
| haue set up a louder or a shriller scream 
| than did these tiny Inhabitants of the 
water.”’ 

Tennant, in nis account of Ceylon,relates: | 
“In the evening,when the moon had risen,! 
took a boat and the fisherman rowed to aspot 
where musical sounds were said to be heard 


issuing from the bottom of a lake,and which | picture representa, but nevertheless = hale, hearty 
the natives su to proceed from some | and sympathetic woman, who has done a great deal 
fish liar the locality. I distinctly | for her sex. She religiously devotes her entire time 
heard the sounds in question. They came | to the personal correspondence with ladies all over 


the wortd, who come to her with their troubles, as 
toan own mother, and she is happiest when immersed 
in the great care and labor which an average of over 
one bundred letters per day necegsarily bring. Two 
lady clerks assist In writing at her dictation. Her 
son Chas, H., attendsto the manufacturing depart- 
ment, which ts in a large factory near the house. Her 
medicines have had « wonderful sale.—Burlingtou 
(Vt.) Free Press. 


up from the water like the gentle thrills of 
a musical chord, or the faint vibrations of 
a wineglass when ita rim is rubbed hy a 
wet finger. It was not one sustained note, 
but a multitude of tiny soands, each clear 
and distinct in itself, the sweetest treble | 
mingling with the deepest bass, evidently | 
and sensibly from the epee the lake,and 
appeared to be prod by mollusea, and 
not by fish.” 

The alose fish has been noticed for its love 
| of music and dancing by ancient writers. 
Aristotle says that it no sooner catches the 
sound of music or sees dancing, than it is 
irresistibly led to join the sport,and cut capers | 
and throw summersaults out of the water. 
Zlian declares that the sprightly conduct 
that the sprightly conduct imputed to the | 
shad by Aristotle was well-known to fisher- 
men, who, taking advantage of it, fastened | 
little bells to their nets, by the tinkling of | 
which above the surface the fish within 
hearing were attracted to the spot and netted 
without difficulty. 

















—> + ae —*—— 
THR StTockine Cius.—In the year 1,400, 
Venice was kept in a state of whirling fes- 
tivity by a band of young men, who gave | 
themselves the above title, from a colored 
badge they wore on their stocking. So suc- 
cessiul were these young men in arranging 
ceremonies that the Stocking company rap- 
idiy grew into an institution; not only Ve- 
netians but also worthy foreigners entered 
the ranks of gayety,and subsequently ladies 
too, who wore the badge on one of their 
long flowing sleeves. The companions di- 
vided themse] ves into numerous groups,the 
Immortals, the Eternals, the Powerful, etc., 
each with their own especial dress, and, as 
behooved the leaders of fashionable Venice, 
they wore garments of surpassing beauty. 
At their reunions the sight was dazzling ; 
they wore jackets of velvet embroidered 
with gold; they had bushy cufts of lace ap- 
pearing from beneath thetr sleeves; over 
their shoulders was cast a mantle of golden Country Seat. 
cloth, of damask, or of crimson velvet; on rowing Landredth’s Garden Seeds. 
their heads they wore black or scarlet caps | Rural Register and Almanac for 18%, with ce 
ornamented at the peak with a rich jewel, | German, free to all applicants, 


cc wig ose pn | CHOICE SEEDS BEST OFFER YET 


hair was ay and flowing, or else plaited | 
r 
For nine 3c. postage stampe I ry Bo to sm ace 


tigtt —m 6 eads; on their legs were the | 

tight fitting stockings of the order, while 
Ine $ \° q arietics 
Fnatiscs tener g chee 


a. on pater My another excuse for , Bay ( ws apeshere 
the display of diamon The brethren of | hed Asters 

the Stocking were the emiodiment of all | Fel ety ne ey, my oF Bat fake] varieties). 
that was rich and glorious in ancient Venice. | NewFeathered Celosia, Whitiavi ble Ae 
No py feast, no nuptial ceremony, no 

public or ducal reception was conducted 

without their assistance; ever ready were 
they to disperse themselves through the city 

to organize festivity. 


———————— 
—- ae 


at amet oe the business of eve 
ving a co treat it prom an 

perly until it is gotten rid mim oe Fa 
experience fortunately presenting a curative 
in Dr. Jayne's Expectorant, thoroughly | 
roe remove speedily all Coughs and 

Col lay any exciting inflammation of 

the Throat or remove the dis- 

treasing Asthma or Pleurisy. 
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Facet, 


It is not what you see that makes you 
popalar among your friends; it is what you don’t 


tell. 
Love without money has been cynically 
compared tos pair of shiny leather boots without 
poles. 
There are not many men in the world who 
are as lazy as the dog who leaned his head against a 
wall whenever he barked. 


‘There’s always room at the top,” said 
the customer when he saw the way the grocer filled 
the measure with potatoes. 


The clam has a larger mouth, in propor- 
tion to its size, than a human being, yet a clam never 
talks about ite neighbor. 

“] go against my Will,"’ murmured she 
sweetly, as she fondly leaned on William's aria, as 
they wandered to the theatre. 


Turn and turn about—‘‘No, I shall leave 
my wife nothing,’’ sald old Cribbs; “‘she’s always 
had her will, and now I'll have mine.*’ 


Ask no woman herage. Never joke with 
a policeman. Never contradict a man that stutters, 
Be civii torich uncles and-aunts. 


A philosopher observes that the placidity 
of expression worn by a man who ts ‘‘next’’ in a full 
barber shop cannot be counterfeited. 


“Why do Indians get drunk ?”’ asksa con 
temporary. Bevanse they drink more whisky than 
they are gauged for, Ask us a hard one, 


Young clergyman (at a clerical meeting): 


**| merely throw out the idea.’’ Old clergyman: ‘‘I 
think that is the best thing you can do with it.’’ 


What this beloved land needs is a class of 
reformers who don't have to stop every fifteen min- 
utes and explain a little crookedness in their own re- 


cords, 
Kidney Diseases. 

Kidney Diseases afflict the greater part of the haman 
race, and they are constantly on the increase, but 
where the virtues of Kidney-Wort have become 
known they are held in check and speedily cured. Let 
those who have had to constantly dose spirits of nitre 
and such stuff, give this great remedy a trial and be 
cured. In the dry form itis the most economical, in 
the liquid the most conventent.—Phila. Press. 


Always help those who are able to help 
themselves. Lightning can reach the the earth with- 
out any assistance, andgyet men put up rods for it to 
slide down on. 


Nature asks: ‘‘Are men’s heads growing 
smaller?’ If the men haven’t taken anything but 
seltzer since they awoke the swelling is probably 
being reduced. 

Sublimely Superb. 

A pair of beautiful Sun-flowers on Easels will be 
mailed free toany lady who will send a three-cent 
postage stamp to Dr. C. W. Benson, 116 No, Eutaw 
st., Baltimore, Md, 


The New York authorities are very care- 
ful of their police force. They never put two officers 
on the same beat, because itis said to be unhealthy 
for two persons te sleep together. 


There is many a man in this world who, 
if thrown upon his own base for a living, would al- 
ways remain there, unless he happened to strikea 
tack with its little finger pointing upward. 


Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 283 Western 
Avenue, Lynn, Mass., is rapidly acquiring an envi- 
able reputation for the surprising cures which dally 
resalt from the use of her Vegetable Compound m all 
female diseases. Beud to her for pamphlets. 


A somnambulistic dry-goods merchant 
out West, recently rose from his couch, neatly out the 
bed-quilt In two with his pocket-scissors, and then 
asked his terrified wife ifhe couldn't show her some- 
thing else, 


Ata recent meeting of asociety in New 
York, composed of men from the Emerald Isle, a 
member made the following motion: ‘Mr. Prisi- 
dint, I move that we whitewash the ceilin’ green, in 
henor of the ould flag.’’ 


PITTSFORD, Mass., Sept. 28, 1878. 
SIRs—I have taken the Hop Bitters, and recom- 
mended them to others, as I found them very benefi- 
clal, Mrs. J. W. Tuller, 
Sec. Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 


It takes eight hundred full-blown roses to 
make a single tablespoonful of the famous perfume, 
and you can get enough perfume out of an onion to 
driveadog onthe gallop out of a slaughter-house. 


And yet we admire the rose more than we do the 
onion, 


Eatables are frequently named after illus- 
trious individuals, and fruits after their discoverers; 
as, for instance, Washington pies, Bartlett pears, 
Baldwin apples, etc., and it is no ancommon occur- 
rence at the present day fora person to walk into a 
restaurant and ask for ‘‘Plato beans."’ 

——»>-- > 
How to Get Well. 


Thousands of people are constantly troubied with 
& combination of diseases. Diseased kidneys and cos- 
tive bowels are their tormentors. They should know 
that Kidney-Wort acts on these organs at the same 
time, causing them to throw off the poisons that have 
rlogged them, and so renewing the whole man. Hun- 
dreds testify to this.—Pittsburgh Post. a 


Old Geld —Silver and Platinum of al 
kinds. Foll valuepaid, J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver. 333 
Filbert 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- 
press. Mention Tax Poar. 

_ > ae 
omen me piiosm Cared. 
Since 1870 Dr, Sherar has each year sent from 


office the means of relief and cure we thousands 
amMicted with disease. The corres 








correspondence necessi- 
tated by this work becoming too heavy for ‘him, Icame 
to hisald. He now feels constrained to ou it 
eutirely, and has placed in my haeds the formula of 


thas slmple vegetable remedy discovered by ap East 
udian missionary, and found so effective for the 
chien?” and permdeent cure of Consum “Bron- 


ps tis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all upg 
: iseases; also a tive radical cure for Nervous 
bility and all Nervous mus complaints. Its able 


eurative 
easen, on eae vaaged uy the Ee in many thousand 
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Umiox Horan, opposite Grand Central Depot. 
elegant rooms, Atted up at s cost of one million Gel- 
lars, reduced to §l and upwards per day. Buropean 


in the city. wy 

Sa When our readers anewer any Adver- 
tteement found im these columums they will 
confer a faver om the Publisher and the aé- 


Vertiser by maming the Saturday Evening 
Pest. 


RS. LYOUA E. PUKHAM, OF LYNE, MAS, 














can Sympathize with Woman. 
of Woman is the Mope of the Race. 


‘ 





DR. 6. W. BENSON, of Baltimore, Mi, 
In the course of his practice discovered what now are 
renowned in medical practice—viz., a combination of 
Celery and Chamomile in the shape of Pills. They 
are used by the profession at large, and constantly 
recommended by them. 

It is nota patent medicine. It is the result of his 
own experience in practice. They are a eure cure for 
the following special diseases, and are worthy of a 
trial by all intelligent sufferers, They are prepared 
expressly tocure sick headache, nervous headache, 
dyspeptic headache, neuralgia, paralysis, 


case, The Doctor's great remedy for Skin Discase, 


able, and greatly seught after by all persons who have 
skin diseases or bad complexion. Au excellent toilet 
dressing. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, © cents a box. Depot, 
106 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. By mail, two 
boxes for $1.00, or sfx boxes for @2.9, to aay address. 

CHAS, N. CRITTENTON, 115 Fultén Street, New 
York City, sole agent for Dr. C. W. Benson's reme- 
dics, to whom all orders should be addressed. 





DR. C. W. BENSON'S 


SKIN CURE 


le Warranted to Cure 


ROZEMA, TETTERG, HUMORG, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 

ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, . 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |* 


SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINGS on all parts of the 





_AB Sest ase dragyiot heve®. Price 61. per package. 
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. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier = 8) 
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a remedy with such a reputation as Hostetter’* | 
Btomach Bitters deserves a fair trial. If you are dys- | 
peptic, your malady will eventually yield to it; if you 
are feeble, lack flesh, and feel despondent, it will 
both build and cheer you up; if you arec onstipated, It 
will relieve; and if bilious, healthfully stimulate yoar 
liver. Don't despond, but make this effort in the 7 
right direction. 

For sale by all Druggists and Dealers generally. 
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SORES Las Eee SL. 


| Gents’ W 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN- 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEEN. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WIGS, INCHES. TOUPEES AND SCALPA, 


to 


| No.1, The round of the | INCHES. 
No, 1. From forehead back 
No. 2. From forehead as far as bal 
over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead ae 
No, 3% From ear to ear far as required, 
xt the top. No. 3%. Over the crown of 
o the head. 


4. From ear to ear 
round the forehead, | 





sleepless | 
ness, dyspepeia and nervousness, and will cure any | 


called ‘‘Dr, Benson's Skin ‘Uure, is exceedingly valu- | 











He has eniwaye mapees for sale a « poaats Stock of | 


Ladies’ Half Wigs, 
a. nena fully manufac- 
any lishment in the 

. Letters frown any of the world will re 
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YOUNG MAN OR OLD! 
Uitesthcp pron fcr cu tont 
en BS a = View 
Se bane eae 





‘ TY By sending aie money, or Me post- 
e nt age stamps, with age, you will re- 


E 
4 
4 
ceive by return mail a correct pic- 


ture of your future heshend or wife 
with name and date of eo! 
- FOX, Box #, Fultonville, 
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Diary Free a Fare 
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COURTSHIP and MARRIA (RIAGE. 
L O V Wonderful secreta, revelat 

an‘ discoveries for married or 
single, securing health, wealth and ied Por onky” a 
This handsome book of 124 pases mailed for only 4 
cents, ™ The Union Publishing (\o., Newark, 
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bums, neatly Sound; 85@ spicy Motto 
and 28 Popular Songs, all for % cents, 
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Ladies’ Department. 


HE contrast between morring toilcttes 
and evening toilettes bas never been 
more noticeable than at present: no sim- 
is too severe for the dresses of Eng- 

lish worn in the morning, and no f 
bric of style to rich and elaborate for even- 








ever, & connecting link in the visiting cos 
tumé@, which is frequently simple in style; 
but made of the inost costly :naterials. 

Short skirts continue to be very generally 
wors, especially by young ladies, but many 
prefer thelr visiting costumes to be made 
with or rasterre skirta. 

For dreamy evening toilette the iong train 
is almost universally adopted, few ladics 
are willing to renounce the decided advant- 
ages of its graceful lines and rich folds. A 
well-nounted train givesa grace and dig- 
nity which it is ont of the poor power of a 
short or demi-trained skirt to impart. The 
long train is almost invariably made of 
thicker material than the rost of the skirt 
for instance, with a skirt of satin the train 
is of motre; with a skirt of satin surah sici- 
lienge. 

If the drens is of taille the train is of em- 
bossed velvet on a satin ground, the same 
shade as the faille but a little darker, with 
the velvet design in black, ruby,seal-brown 
or navy-blue. 

The corsage is of the same material as the 
traia, or it inay inatch the skirt with a plas- 
trog and other ornaments of the saine fabric 
as the train. 

Many short skirts are of plush, with a 
crenelated edge over a puffed ruche of shad- 
ed taffetas, failie, or satin surah; on the 
crenmelaine en riviere. Kilted cloth ski.ts 
canpot be tritmined at the edge, but the dif- 
ficulty is surmounted by having an under- 
skirt of silk, edged with two pieatings. All 
the short satin skirts are trimmed at the 
edge with pleatings, or otherwise, as in the 
foll dress; a dark matin skirt, 
trimmed at the edge with nine tabs of falile, 
placed at equal distances as far as the train ; 
they are kept in place by a handsome orna- 
ment of silk and steel beads, the space be- 
tween the tabs being occupied by three 
pleatings, each only an inch and a half wide 
headed by a bouillonne still narrower; 
above this very stylish skirt is draped a 
green plush tunic; the corsage is very plain 
and of green satin, high at the neck, with a 
handsome pointed ornament back and front 
worked in silk and stec! beads. 

Black plush drosses with skirts of faille 
or sicillienne are worn now for deep mourn- 
ing, when the firs sombre woolen vete- 
ments trimined with crape are laid aside. 

The introduction of paniers has gone a 
step further towards farthingales; the black 
drapery is arranged no longer at the hips 
but above, in encrmous loops or bows, and 
if this puffed drapery is lacking the place is 
filled by very large sash bows. 

Some dresses are, however, made in a 
severe style, nearly free from puff and 
loops; they are mostly of velvet and cut to 
flow in long, straight lines, Princess shape 
behind, but in the form of a pointed corsage 
in front. 

Handsome black silk guipure has come 
again into fashion, not as flounces, but to 
circle trains, with gauged satin headings; 
this is not yet generally adopted, but the 
use of this kind of lace has been revived, 
mixed with jet and fringe of trayed silk and 
twisted cords. 

For evening dress white satin surah will 
be very fashionable, or pale mauve,Oriental 
blue, pale pink, or tea-rose color, as they 
light up well, and winter colors are chosen 
to look well by gas-light, notlike those for 
summer tollettes, which are seen In sun- 
light, hence heliotrope, torquoise blue, and 
yellow are laid aside for the winter. 

For half-mourning, redingotes and polon- 


aises are made Xalina plush, which has a. 


black background with stee] stripes van- 
dyked with sharp points; these very stylish 
costumes, tit for young girls and young 
married ladies, are generally trimined with 
black and stee|-grey chenille, and fastened 
with steel-coiored brandenburgs. 

Broche materials are very fashionable, in 
smal! regular designs or arabesques, either 
in many colors, or with satin and velvet de- 
signs in a dark shade on a palecolored 
backgrodnd. 

Motre also holds a very important piace, 
and is used for super) dresses, of whica the 
following may be taken as a specimen. A 
skirt of rich violet moire, pleated in large 
box ; a tunic, guuged in the centre of 
the and hanging in two graceful scarf 
’ ; s panier scarf of 

loops on the beck 
ded falling in long 





| straight enda to the edge ofthe skirt. The | 
| 


| pluie of handsome old gold feather tips 





corsage in also of motre, opeq over a gauged 
plastron of surah, which is free ip the chest | 
to form a chemistte, but is gauged again | 
round the neck; on the corsage, edging this | 
chemisette, are very large metal buttons, | 
siimilar buttons trimming the cuffs. 


The hat to accompany this rich and very | when touched even lightly with a for 


elegant walking dress is of plain violet vel- | 
vet, the briun being of pleated plush, and a | 


covering the crown in front. 

Dresses of quite opposite types are worn, 
and the same lady will wear short skirts and 
long trains, gauged dresses made almost in 
a childish fashion, and tight-fitting Valois 
culrasses, fitting each curve of the body; 
some dreases are covered with trimming, 
while othersof plush and satin, or of black 
satin broche or cisele velvet are made quite 
plain, with as little ornament as possibis. 
The following is an example of this last 
style; a straight Princess dress edged with a 
large ruohe of surah, the dress itself being 
of velvet, beneath which is a double pleat- 
ing of ribbon and lace. 

The edge of the corsage is simulated by a 
scarf of jade satin edged with coquille Rus- 
sian lace, which starts froin the point of the 
plastron, where it is drawn together with a 
handsome antique silver buckle holding a 
long bow of jade moire ribbon with seven 
loops, and is secured beneath the back dra- 
pery which extends into a long train edged 
with acoquille of Russian lace. 

A reception dreas of blue grosgrain is 
beautifully, embroidered with roses and 
leaves worked in rose-colored and green 
silks; the skirt is vandyked over a double 
pleating matching the silks, and is richly 
embroidered all over as far as the tunic, 
which is gracefully looped up on the left 
side with a large bow of :noire. : 

The corsage has long basques einbroider- 
ed all round, thé saine embroidery continu- 
ing up the fronts; the wide round collar 
and cuffs, both, like the basques and skirt, 
with vandyked edges, are vovered with em- 
broidery. 

Another moire ribbon bow and buckle is 
placed at the height of the knees, and forms 
the only ornament on the tablier, but the 
train is most graceful, a large bow with four 


are almost infinite, but I do not think I am 
guilty ot e ration in that by far | 
moat di ody <9 all in to wo 8 | 
»properly. At rs season Of | 
sion weeds beef, and juicy, bas | 
special clainat u us all; and what would 
our sirloin be without ite constant compan- | 


ion, the white, floury potato, white as snow, | 
firm, and yetone that crumbles to pieces | 


Counparisons are, as @ © best avvided; 
but the French have so _— in their fayor | 
in everything that relates to fem ff that 
we tay for one moment contrast the jet de | 
boeuf aux pommes de terre frites, with the ' 
old-fashioned steak and floury potato. Both | 
are good, and I will try and givé both their | 
due. 

Firstthe French filet. Beautifally ten- 
der, but then there isa mn that soine | 
of the goodness, and even Gavor, has been | 
knocked out of it, still for tender teeth this | 
is undoubtedly a in itefavor. On 
the top is a sinall pat of halt-melted butter, 





like rich cream, to which some par- | 
sley has been added, and which a sort 
of timish to the dish, while ro the fillet 
re those light brown 8] of potato, 


which require so much cautiOn in eating, 
owing to the cook having Masfered the art 
of frying—vis, heating fat far above the 
temperature of boiling water, It is a dish 
by no ineans to be despised, and after a long 
journey abroad is the safest one to order. 
Now for our own steak. Cooked to ature 
on a gridiron, and placed on a plate scorch- 


ing te The eee aeorod outside ad a 
res polished es 
Attached howsea ib oricn of w 
fat, at least an inch anda - ust 
slightly brownea hereand there; a of 


bright, clear, red gray runs out upon the 
plate, soqn to be absor by the floury 
tatoes thateomplete the picture; and if the 
steak be tender, and a deep red when cut— 
not blue—and the appetite good, no better 
ineal can be found, however far we may 
travel from home. 

Is it possibie to describe how to get a 


tato into this state of ? ¥ admit 
it isa very difficult thing to do, the nore so 


as potatoes now undoubtedly are not what 
they were —- yoars ago. 

First, then, allow about boiling the pota- 
toes in their Jackets? If you consult cook- 
ery books on this subject you will be over- 
whelmed with my medical and 
scientitic, and which seem also common- 


sense arguments. The latter, by-the-by 
does not always follow froin the foriner. I 
believe that are best cooked in their 


skins. I — recommend the method on 
the ground Of a rance. 
Ola potatoss should be into cold water 





loops hiding the commencement of the lace 
coquilles; the pointed plastron is beautiful- 
ly embroidered with green and jade silks, 
and brown and steel beads, and the elbow 
sleeves are of gauged satin edged with two 
bouillonnes, to which can‘ be fastened by 
strings or buttons velvet sleeves reaching 
the wrist, or lace sleeves, black or white,for 
evening wear. 

This dress is intended for a lady of forty, 
and ia very tasteful and elegant. 

The basque of corsages are made in var- 
ious ways ; some have long points back and 
front, others bave a long Valois point in 
front and coattails behind with a bow. 

The edge of the basques is usually only 
bound with braid or point lace turned back, 
falling or edging lace having quite gone out 
tor this purpose; an exception has been 


made, however, for the tollettes of young | 


girls between thirteen and seventeen, for 
whom the basques of dresses for walking 


purposes are edged with a ruche, the tablier , 
being edged in the same manner; these | 


dresses are generally of woolen inaterials. 
Evening toilettes for young ladies ure 
frequently the subject of not a little anxiety 
and afew words on the novelties in this di- 
rection will be useful at this season; the 
very fashionable dress of white or cream 
surah cannot be used for all purposes, and 
should be reserved for occasions when dano- 
ing isthe principal attractiqn. For other 
evening purposes Frenoh cashmere in pale, 
delicate tints, trimiuned with bands of Eng- 
lish embroidery, worked in colored silks, is 
best. The following colorts are fashionable. 
Oriental or turquoise-blue with a flounce 
en broidered with navy-blue, steel-grey, or 
shaded diavannah (the uavy-blue is consid- 


ered the youngest and most tasteful) ; or | 


mastic cashtinere embroidered with ruby 
brown silk. The dresses are always made 
with scarf paniers, either of embroidered 
cashmere or of plush matching the embroi- 


dery of the flounce, and the arrangement of | 


this scarf is the distinguishing feature ofthe 
toilette; either it is turned back in a fan on 
the hips, or falls freely, following the lines 
of the figure,the latter being more suitable to 
the age of the wearers; but at the same 
time, in dressing a young girl for her first 

, care should be taken that the 
toilette, though simple, should not be too 
naive or like that of a school-girl. 


Fireside Chat. 
HOW TO COOK POTATOSBS. 
HERE is generally a great deal of truth 





and new potatoes into boiling water; and 
| just as It is impossible to say at what pre- 
| cise Inoment a potato ceases to be new and 
| becornes old, so it is equally impossible to 

say what temperature the water should 
| be between these two extremes for potatoes 
| that are neither new nor old, 

It is inspossible to give an exact receipt 
for boiling potatoes,as time and temperature 
vary with the size and age. It is, however, 
quite possible to explain the ‘principals,’ 
| on whieh boiling depends, too often 

inil Lecause they treat all potatoes alike, 
| whereas it they knew the reason why they 
, do what they do, they would then under- 
stand how to vary their method according to 
circu Lslanoes, 

Virst let us take ordinary la 
though, remnember, tttoes not $ low that 

the very Jarge ones are the best. First, in 
peel thein it is obvious that on econoinic 
grounds the | should be cut as thin as 
possible—besides which, one argument in 
favor of cooking potatoes in their jackets is 
| that the part nearest the peel contains the 
| greatest nourishment. 

Next after peeling, the eyes, é. ¢. those 
black spota, must be cut out Pi» as little 
waste as possible. Directly potatoes are 
peeled they should be thrown into cold wa- 
—— rey are wanted. 

‘ext should be placed in a 
| saucepan Salonen h cold ee to cover 
| them, to which has been added salt in the 
proportion of about a ful to a 


| quart. Now the reason why little new pota- 
| toes should be thrown into water, 
| and large ones into cold, is that the larger 
they are the more slowly should they be 
| boiled. Were you to throw large potatoes 
into boiling and to continue boiling, 
| the result would be that the outside part of 
| the would melt while the inaide 
| would be ope hard. When you throw the 
potatoes into cold water and set the saucepan 
on the fire, the waier, of course, warms 
| gradually, and the potatoes get hot through 
ey ee When the water comes 
| to the boil, they should be allowed to boll 
| gently till the potato is tender right through, 
| and this is found out by sticking them with 
\a rent 
think thatthe secret of cooki petetoce 
properly is to pour off the water” irectly, 
are tender to the centre, and never to let 
them boil beyond. The moment therefore 
| that you find the fork through . 
take the saucepan off fe tire, r on the 
water, and place the saucepan ‘by the side 
_ of the fire, where the heat is slack ; , leave 
the lid half on yt a cloth lightl 
over the potatoes, u the lid, to alent 
_ the steam. Now and then give the sauce- 
| pana shake, a little quick shake; this 
| vents the potatoes sticking, and also helps 
| to Lee the floury 
ery potatoes nearly half an 
nour shat End eos otite to the boiling 
; but to carry out the prineiple, aup- 


pose the potatoes are un »t 
as soon asthe water boils throw {fn = 


i 


Correspondence. 


D. J. &., (Smith, Tenn.)—Ye, They 
will do what te rigtt. 





Ora, (Memphis, Tenn.) — The Spanish : 


word for ‘4ove""’ te *‘amer.** 
Sus, (Texas.)—When there is more than 


| ome pair it is correct to say ‘*pairs,** of course, 


C. B., (Erskine, Kans.)—Los Angelos 
pronounced ‘‘oce An-jeb-les,** the accent on weed 
8S. E. N., (Cortland, N. Y.)—L The 
is id every way retiable. 2 Yes. We have no need 
of anything of the kind at présent. . 


G. E. B., (Deadwood, D. T.)—The firm is 
responsible. Perhaps your letter went astray. Write 
aguin. If you receive no answer, let us kaow, 


W. E. H., (Indiana.)—1l- We think 
are worth what is asked for them. The frm is 
2. We cannoteay. The house is retiable and old es. 
tablished. 

M. G., (Pontotoc, Miss. )—We are just now 
not in need of anything of the kind. Your best pian 
would be to get the addresses os some dealers in paint- 
ings in New Orleans, and communicate with them. 

CiT1zEN, (Long Branch, N. J.)—No, he 
cannot. Ifhe takes up arms against a country, he vi- 
olates the treaty, and can be held responsible, not 
only by England, bat America also. Seditiousspeak- 
ing ie prohibited, theugh not to the same extent as 
open or concealed warfare. 


Trro, (McPherson, Kans.)—There is a 
certain talent about the poem, bat there is not 
to justify us in advising you to pulviie's it;-that ie fee 
the general public. If you wich it to circulate 
merely among your friends, you ‘aight very well pring 
it. Weeould not use it ender any circemstances, 
Were it one of the best in existence its length woald 
bean obstacle. 3. You should be able to Go it for be- 
tween twenty-five and fifty dollars, 


Howe.u, (Claremont, Pa.)—~Your par. 
ents and friends understand the circumstances better 
than we do, but we think you are old enough to decide 
for yourself. Make eure the girl is all she should be; 
be certain that you really love her, consider your 
present circumstances fairly, and if all ts satisfactory 
follow out your inclination. Try to marry with the 
approval of those who are nearest to you in blood, but 
if you cannot get it,do without, A man at twenty-five 
years of age should have discretion and a will of his 
own, if he ever is to have them. 


E. A. W. A.,(Adrian,Mian. )— You might 
try to preserve the grase as is, done, with eutema 
leaves. Let it be gathered when damp. Take s hot 
iron, ruba little white wax on the face, and rub this 
fora moment over the grass. Some kinds may be 
preserved by merely drying it. We do not kuow whas 
you mean by patuting it. 2 Washitig does injure 
them. Rab them jlightly with a? rag, dry or ‘slightly 
damped. 3. The process of restoration when faded 
should be trusted only to a skfifai artist. We do not 
know, but think, that oiling, as it would gather dust, 
would only serve to make them duller. 4 This is 
answered in question second. 


P. P., (Gaffney, 8S. C.)\—We cannot tell 
you how to win the bionde's love, and ff we could we 
would not. A man so reckless, not to say dishonor- 
able,as to make love toa girl and want todesert her for 
another whose face is prettier, and whom 
he has known for only a littie while, is hardly worthy 
ofa good woman's notice. Look into your conduct 
aud ask yourself what you are doing, Put your own 
sister—if you have one—in the place of ber you wish to 
desert, and see how yon—and Imagine how she—would 
like it. 2 He ought to dance with ber himed f—or see 
she is provided with as good a partner as possible— 
as often as he conveniently can, The eacort’s duty is, 
while not entirely ignoring others, to pay particular 
attention to hie own lady. 3. It is right for the lady 
to take the gentleman's arm in promenading. 

IRvIE, (Larned, Kans.)—Do not meddle 
with your eyelashes, brows, or other of your features. 
Assuming them to be plain as you say they are, or 
even more so, they must look vastly better than they 
would dyed, or treated in some outrageous manner 
with a view to beautifying them. To ase such artste 
increase one's attractiveness is only lighting a can- 
dle to show worse defeets of character than there are 
of body. 2 She should donothing, for, as a lady,[she 
can do nothing till he speaks. She should net at any 
time in his company, or out ef it, he other than ber 
natural self, Toact a part is to pave the way to mis- 
ery. Be yourself in all you do, and if he does not like 
you #0, you must hope for better luck elsewhere. 3% 
What Is called the (hristian era began 188] years ago. 
The year one was the first year of the frst centary. 
The 3ist of December of the year 100 was the end of the 
first century. In the same way the Zlst of December, 
1900, was the end of the eighteenth century. The drst 
of January 1801 began the nineteenth century. 

Susis, (Liberty, Pa.)—1. There is plenty 
of time yet. For that matter, we think no young laéy 
should havea ‘‘steady beau’ before she is eighteen or 
even a year or solater, They will come in time, sever 
fear. Astothe ‘‘disgrace’’ there would be none in it 
if you were fifty. 2 You have acted just as & 
lady should. It is the place of the gentlemas 
to make the advances, 5. There is an obligation is 
the matter. 
speak first. 4. Yes. It is quite and, in fact, 
the rule, to invite a gentleman to . The necessity 
for this is sometimes avoided by the gentieman ask- 
ing permission, Where he doce not, however, the 
proper conditions existing, you may eek him. 6& Us- 
der the circumstances, no. Bat it.would be s kind 
sisterly attention to help entertaia and amuse 
the brether’scompany, granting there is need of it. 
6. Stmply-bow. 7. Yes, You being henored withzhe 
visit, it is your duty te entertaim. 6. It depends o8 
so many things that we cannot speak of an sverace. 


B. B., (Shrewsbury, W. Va.)—1. You 
may'ask a mutual friend for an introdection, bet 4° 
not seem too anxious for it. A gitiin mattersof this 
kind must be very indeed. 2. We cannot sa). 
We try‘to judge of all by what they may be themse! res, 
not by their parentage nor thetr birthplace. 3 It 
a matter of taste, Bome prefer one, some the other. 
There is not what may be called a general opinion 8 
the subject. 4. Dangerous, very dangerous, indeed. 
That a girl should have to ask such @ question show? 


that she needs someone to advise her strongly: & 














In questions of love the gentleman mus |. 







